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Send for your FREE Concise Illustrated History of the Civil War 


he Civil War was much more than North against South E > 
— it pitted brother against brother, father against son in a me 
passionate struggle of beliefs and ideals. But what about 2 Cit OF THE 
the whole story of the event called, ‘the crux of our history”? WAR ` 


Now at last you can put the entire conflict into per- 
spective with our 52-page volume, The Concise 
Illustrated History of the Civil War. The Concise 
History clarifies the struggle as never before. Com- 
plete with dramatic photos, illustrations and 
maps, it presents a detailed overview of the war The con® 
that changed the course of America. ndi 


Andit can be yours FREE just for accepting a trial 
issue of CIVIL VAR TIMES Illustrated magazine. 


nlike most books that cover only one or two major events, CIVIL 

WAR TIMES Illustrated is devoted to all aspects of the var—its 
leaders, its battles, its common soldiers. From the first shots at Fort 
Sumter to the surrender at Appomattox, you’ll relive the bloody days 
through facts, anecdotes and episodes you've never read before. 


But what makes CIVIL WAR TIMES Illustrated such compelling read- 
ing is the emphasis on people . . . people whose stories have never 
been told, both military and civilian. The writing is colorful, alive with 
the drama of events— it's more like reading this week's news 
magazine than a history text! And each issue is lavishly illustrated: 
full of paintings, sketches made on the scene and rare photographs 
that bring the action to life right before your eyes. 


No obligation offer SEND FOR YOUR 
p———— FREE BOOK AND ISSUE TODAY! -—--+ 


YES. Send me The Concise Illustrated History of the Civil War and a trial issue of 
CIVIL WAR TIMES Illustrated. Reserve the rest of my one-year subscription (9 more 
issues) for just $16.95. | understand that if I'm not delighted, | can return your bill 
marked “cancel” and keep the book and trial issue free of charge. 
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Return the attached card or the cou- 
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scription (9 more issues) for just 
$16.95. Then, if you decide our mag- 
azine isn’t for you, simply return our 
bill marked “cancel” and keep the 
sample issue and book free of 
charge. You’ve spent nothing, you 
owe nothing. 
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No matter what area of history you enjoy reading about most, you'll 
find that The History Book Club offers some of the finest selections 
being published today. And no book club we know of offers greater 
savings—an average of 3096 off publishers’ list prices. 

You can save even more by taking advantage of our Introductory 
Offer. Select any three books on this page for $1.00 each when you take 
a fourth book at the low Members’ Price. Your total savings as a Trial 
Member, including the Introductory Offer, can be more than 50%. 

How the Club works: As a Club member, you'll be able to choose 
from the 150 to 200 books featured each month. Our books are always 
equal to the publishers’ editions, never “economy” reprints, and are 
available at savings of $3, $4, $5, or more, off bookstore prices. You 
need take only four more books in the next two years, after which you'll 
save even more through Bonus Books that you may choose from our 
entire list. 

Every few weeks (14 times a year), you will receive our Review and a 
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The History Book Club, Dept. N, 
| 40 Guernsey Street, Box 790 Stamford, CT 06904-0790 
Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me the four books whose 
numbers | have listed below. Bill those on the left at $1.00 each and the fourth 
at the low Members’ Price, plus postage and packing. 
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| may return the books within three weeks at your expense and owe nothing. 
Or, I will buy four more selections within the next two years, not including my 
choices above. Either the Club or | may cancel my membership anytime 
thereafter. All Club purchases are at low Members’ Prices, and a postage- 
and-packing fee is added to all shipments. HCO323SP 


dated reply card. If you want the Editors' Choice, do nothing—the book I Print Name | 
will come automatically. If you want another book, or no book at all, 

return the card by the date specified. (Book shipments will be charged I Address Apt. # | 
to your account at low Members' Prices, plus postage and packing.) I | 

If you should receive an unwanted book because you had less than City State Zip 
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Features 


The Plot to Kill Washington by Ben C. Fenwick 
8 In a little-known drama, American officials and soldiers conspired to undermine the 
Continental Army and, possibly, to murder its commander in chief. 


Jean Leon Gerome Ferris by Barbara J. Mitnick 
14 This remarkable artist devoted the last thirty years of his life to portraying America’s 
past in an unparalleled series of historical paintings. 


In a portfolio accompanied by his own narrative, J.L.G. Ferris focuses on some 
major (and some less well known) events in the life of the first president. 


2 2 Scenes from the Life of Washington 


Some men are remembered for their accomplishments or their fortunes. Isaac Jefferson 
is remembered for a man who once owned him and for his recollections of that man. 


2 2 Isaac Jefferson by Brian McGinty 


A half-century ago, the author followed his wanderlust as a knight of the tie and rail. 


3 | Memories of the Road by Drummond Mansfield 
Here he fondly recalls the now almost-extinct life of the hobo. 


Women of the Lights by Elinor De Wire 
4 > For more than two centuries, women lighthouse keepers have endured loneliness, 
privation, and storms to protect those who brave the sea. 


Departments Cover 


Although the Liberty Bell 
is most closely associated 


6 History with July 4, 1776, 
Bookshelf artist-historian J.L.G. Ferris 
chose to illustrate another 
e episode from the famous 
Y Histor y relic’s history —its 
Today ceremonial inauguration in 


1753. An article and 
portfolio on Ferris appears 
in this issue. 
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Information 


O MOVING? Please give six 
weeks notice. If calling, give your 
new address, plus account number 
and old address from label. If writ- 
ing, send address label and new ad- 
dress. 


© DUPLICATE ISSUES? If call- 
ing, give address and account num- 
ber from both labels. If writing, send 
both labels. 


O OTHER MAIL: We occasionally 
allow other reputable firms to con- 
tact our subscribers if we feel their 
product or service is of value to our 
readers. If you would prefer not to 
receive such mail, just let us know: 


O TO RENEW: To avoid lapse in 
service, renew as early as possible. 
If calling give expiration date and 
account number from label. If writ- 
ing, send address label. 


O TO SUBSCRIBE: Allow six 
weeks for delivery of your first is- 
sue. 


One year (10) issues, $18.00, 
outside the U.S., add $5.00. 
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A 24-page museum-quality passport featur- 
ing on the cover an embossed C.S.A. great 
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C.S.A. Printing House, PO. Box 60-B, 
Whitestone, NY 11357 
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Grant, Lee, Lincoln, Davis, Clara Barton, Walt Whitman. These are just 
a few of the thousands who played a part in Fredericksburg’s illustrious 
history during the Civil War. 

The stories and places are still here today for you and your family. 
Just take the Route 3 exit off 1-95. That's 50 miles south of Washington, or 
59 miles north of Richmond — depending on which side you're coming from. 


Fredericksburg Virginia 


Call (703) 373-1776. Or write Visitor Center, Box AH3, 706 Caroline Street, Fredericksburg, VA 22401 


History Bookshelf 


The Man Who Tried to Burn 
New York by Nat Brandt (Syracuse 
University Press, Syracuse, New 
York, 1986, 292 pages, illustrated, 
$19.95). 

On Friday, November 25, 1864, a 
group of Confederate conspirators 
and sympathizers—in a vvild scheme 
to bring the North to its knees—tried 
to set New York City on fire by 
torching major hotels and other pub- 
lic buildings. The Confederate 
agents, under the aegis of the North- 
vvest Conspiracy based in Toronto 
vvith the goal of burning major 
Union cities, included one Robert 
Cobb Kennedy. After the failed at- 
tempt to set New York on fire, the 
agents fled. All but Kennedy es- 
caped; he was imprisoned, tried, and 
hanged. The unsuccessful former ca- 
det, who had been dismissed from 
West Point, turned to the Confeder- 
ate army as an opportunity to erase 
his failure at the Military Academy 
and to make his mark on the vvorld. 
Ironically, the mark he made vvas 
that he became the last Confederate 
spy to be executed before war”s end. 
Former American Heritage editor 
Nat Brandt intervveaves this Civil 
Var espionage tale vvith details of 
Kennedy’s life. He asks critical age- 
old moral questions—when is it an 
act of war and when is it murder? 
Did Kennedy deserve to die or did he 
simply obey an order as soldiers are 
trained to do? Using the tragedy of 
the Civil War as a backdrop, Brandt 
presents the facts and tackles the 
moral implications of Kennedy’s ex- 
ecution as well. The net result is an 
intriguing and skillfully written 
book. 


Norman Rockwell: A Defini- 
tive Catalogue with text and cata- 
logue by Laurie Norton Moffatt and 
introduction by David H. Wood 
(The Norman Rockwell Museum at 
Stockbridge, Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts/University Press of New 
England, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, 1986; 2 volumes, 1,152 pages, 
illustrated, $195.00). 

Norman Rockwell’s life as an illus- 
trator began in 1913 as a contributor 
and then as art editor for Boy’s Life, 
the newly created magazine for Boy 
Scouts. When his career finally 
ended during the 1970s, Rockwell 
had not only compiled a record ten- 
ure as an illustrator but had firmly 


established himself as America’s 
most-loved artist. Since his death in 
1978 Rockwell has been the subject 
of scores of lavishly illustrated 
books, yet his output was so prolific 
and diverse that his role in American 
illustration has defied adequate eval- 
uation. Norman Rockwell: A Defini- 
tive Catalogue fills this longstanding 
void, providing for the first time an 
overall view of Rockwell’s sixty-year 
output. The culmination of a 
decade-long project by the Norman 
Rockwell Museum at Stockbridge, 
the catalogue documents virtually 
every painting, study, and working 
drawing that Rockwell made during 
his lifetime—nearly 3,600 illustra- 
tions. Arranged by category —cover 
illustrations, story illustrations, 
book illustrations, advertisements 
and commercial art, portraits, 
ephemera, and miscellany— 
Rockwell’s pictures fill two hefty 
volumes weighing fifteen pounds. 
With ninety-six of the plates in color, 
accompanying essays by the curator 
of the Norman Rockwell Museum, 
and detailed information on every 
known Rockwell picture, this deserv- 
edly expensive reference work fully 
merits the term “definitive” and will 
be of compelling interest to the more 
affluent among the artist’s legion of 
admirers as well as to historians. 


The Life and Times of Con- 
gressman John Quincy Adams 
by Leonard L. Richards (Oxford 
University Press, Oxford, New York, 
and Toronto, 1986; 245 pages, 
$19.95). 

This slim biography of America’s 
sixth president [1767-1848] covers 
only the final two decades of his life, 
when John Quincy Adams served as 
U.S. congressman following his dis- 
astrous : presidential term. History 
professor Leonard L. Richards con- 
centrates on these years because, un- 
like most defeated presidents who 
tend to slip into oblivion after leav- 
ing the White House, Adams began 
a remarkable congressional career at 
age sixty-four that continued for the 
next seventeen years until his death. 
Adams’s career began when he was 
but fourteen, when he served as secre- 
tary to the Russian minister and 
shortly thereafter to his father, John 
Adams, second U.S. president. He 
was a senator, a Harvard professor, 
Russian minister, British minister, 


lawyer, and Monroe’s secretary of 
state prior to his unlikely election in 
1824 to the nation’s highest office. 
[Defeated by Jackson in electoral 
votes, the faltering Henry Clay with- 
drew from the contest and threw his 
votes to Adams; a scandal followed 
that tainted Adams’s entire term as 
president.] As a congressman, Ad- 
ams opposed the annexation of 
Texas, unsuccessfully opposed the 
““gag rule” each year until the year 
of his death when it was finally de- 
feated, and was associated with anti- 
slavery because of the Amistad cap- 
tives. Dubbed “Old Man 
Eloquent,’’ he became a northern 
folk hero but was an enemy to An- 
drew Jackson, Daniel Webster, John 
C. Calhoun, and other notables of 
his era. Yet he was a vital force in 
U.S. congressional history. This vol- 
ume highlights not only Adams’s ca- 
reer as congressman but also paints a 
clear picture of congressional politics 
in the days of the young republic. 


Historical Times Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of the Civil War 
edited by Patricia L. Faust (Harper 
& Row, New York, 1986; 850 pages, 
illustrated, $39.95). 

Some 2,200 concise cross-referenced 
entries ranging from a few lines to 
several pages in length make up this 
major new reference work, which 
ranges alphabetically by subject 
from “abatis” and “abolition” to 
“Zollicoffer” and “Zouave.” The 
entries were prepared by sixty-two 
historians and Civil War experts, and 
the information was fact-checked by 
the five editors under and succeeding 
the late Patricia Faust, at one time 
the editor of American History Illus- 
trated. Biographical entries include 
leading military and political figures 
as vvell as correspondents, artists, 
and photographers. The war’s cam- 
paigns and battles are also covered, 
as are surveys of the political parties, 
elections, and social and economic 
topics of the Civil War era. Maps 
and other geographical illustrations 
are included for clarity, as well as a 
section on important Civil War 
books. This large volume makes it 
clear that the Civil War provided an 
almost unlimited wealth of material 
for future generations of historians 
and students alike, who will find the 
reference work an invaluable addi- . 
tion to their libraries. x 


Sight & Sound 


Shays’ Rebellion in the Pio- 
neer Valley (Chicopee Public 
Schools, Telecommunications De- 
partment, 180 Broadway, Chicopee, 
MA 01020; VHS or Beta video cas- 
sette, 38 minutes, rental). 

This narrated documentary focuses 
on the complex financial crisis and 
political background for Shays” Re- 
bellion and its ensuing effect on the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
The life of Daniel Shays, from his 
successful military career to his lead- 
ing of the revolt of New England 
farmers in 1787, is discussed in de- 
tail, with particular emphasis on 
how his financial situation was typi- 
cal of the times. Continental Army 
soldiers were paid in paper “conti- 
nentals’’ that were worth about 
twenty-five cents to the dollar, and 
the average soldier’s yearly pay was 
about enough for ‘‘a pair of shoes 
and a good meal.” Even the situa- 
tion of a distinguished soldier such 
as Shays was desperate—he was 
forced to sell a ceremonial sword 
given to him by the Marquis de La- 
fayette because he needed the money 
more than he needed the token of es- 
teem. It is not surprising, then, that 
the situation precipitated in Daniel 
Shays and a group of supporters tak- 
ing over the Federal Arsenal in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in Janu- 
ary 1787. Their local insurrection be- 
came an event of national impor- 
tance, making the legislature and the 
law more responsive to the needs of 
the common man. This attractive 
and well-produced documentary is 
filmed in color on locations through- 
out Massachusetts. The videotape is 
available on loan at no cost to 
schools and civic organizations. 
Contact the Chicopee Public 
Schools for order forms. 


The Winds of Change (American 
Heritage Video Collection, Eagle 
Productions Ltd., 7860 Mission 
Center Court #106, San Diego, CA 
92108; telephone orders 1-800-621- 
0852, ext. 184; VHS or Beta video 
cassette, 50 minutes, $39.95). 

This is the first of a series of docu- 
dramas from the American Heritage 
Video Collection that will concen- 
trate on the history of the United 
States from the point of view of 
those who lived through the times. 
Actor James Whitmore is the host of 
this myth-breaking examination of 


the Old West, which focuses on the 
lives and relationships of the moun- 
tain man and the American Indian in 
1875. In scenes beautifully photo- 
graphed in Utah, two reenactors 
portray an archetypal mountain man 
and American Indian struggling to 
survive in a changing world. 
This videotape is particularly suited 
for classroom use, but it is also 
quite suitable for those with an in- 
terest in the Old West. 


Rare Historical Recordings 
(Radio Gems, 902 Third Street, 
Brookings, SD 57006; 60-minute au- 
dio cassettes, pricelist available from 
Radio Gems). 

Radio Gems productions has put to- 
gether an extensive collection of fas- 
cinating, high-quality recordings of 
sounds and broadcasts from World 
War II. Some of the topics included 
are President Roosevelt’s chilling 
“Day of Infamy”” speech and decla- 
ration of war on Japan; novelty 
songs; hit-of-the-week songs; the or- 
igin and history of the Purple Heart 
medal; broadcasts by propagandists 
Tokyo Rose, Lord Haw Haw, and 
Axis Sally; news broadcasts from 
battles in the European and Pacific 
theatres, including an hour of the 
battle for Iwo Jima; ration board re- 
ports; and speeches by Adolph 
Hitler, Benito Mussolini, and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. Also available from 
Radio Gems is a series of recordings 
of original sounds from years in re- 
view. “That was the Year—1919,”” 
for example, documents the deaths 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Andrew 
Carnegie, prohibition becoming law, 
and the birth of the League of Na- 
tions. “The March of Time—1937”” 
includes the reelection of Franklin 
Roosevelt, the marriage of the Duke 
of Windsor, the crash of the Hinden- 
burg, the disappearance of Amelia 
Earhart, and the growing popularity 
of swing music. In another tape, 
Civil War enthusiasts will enjoy lis- 
tening to live interviews with some 
of the conflict's last surviving vet- 
erans, recorded at the Gettysburg re- 
union of 1938. Also available are 
“You Are There” recreations of the 
major events of the Civil War. Both 
students of history and those who 
lived through the World War II era 
will find these tapes an excellent re- 
source. For a list of available record- 
ings, contact Radio Gems. * 


Historical 
Footprints 
video magazine 
keeps you current 
for only $29.95 


Starting with our first edition, which is 
available now, we will send you a 60 
minute video magazine tape with the 
latest news in archeology, 
anthropology, geology and history. 

Every 90 days, Historical Footprints 
will send you another video magazine 
update, featuring 10-15 segments on 
the latest findings, research, theories, 
restorations and re-enactments. 

This collectable series is a must for 
the novice or serious historian—an 
ideal addition to your classroom, 
library or personal study. 

The newest of history, a series of 
four video magazine tapes each year, is 
available at a special introductory 
annual subscription of $119.80, only 
$29.95 for each tape, (a savings of 
$40.00), or single copies at $34.95, a 
savings of $5.00. Postage and handling 
included. Refund for unused portion of 
annual subscription if cancelled at 
anytime. 

To order, call toll free 
1-800-835-2246, ext. 448; 
in Kansas, 
1-800-362-2421; 
or use coupon. 


Visa and e e 
MasterCard Historical 
accepted. 


= Footprints 


Historical Footprints 

Dept. 187/012-3456/789 

Box 694 

Lead, South Dakota 57754 

Annual subscription (four 60 minute tapes 
at $119.80, or $29.95 each) 

Send Vol. 1, No. 1 tape at $34.95 

VHS Beta 

Check enclosed Visa ( MasterCard 


Card No. Expires 
Signature 

Send to 

Address 

City. State. Zip. 


South Dakota residents, add 4% sales tax. 
(Please photocopy coupon for additional orders) 
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Battles Lost $ Von 


In a little-known drama from the Revolution, American 
officials and soldiers conspired to undermine the Continental 
Army’s defense of New York and, possibly, to murder its 

| commander in chief. 


The Plot to 
Kill 
Washington 


by Ben C. Fenwick 


T ONE O'CLOCK on the morning of June 22, 1776, a de- 
Aw of Continental Army soldiers surrounded 
the residence of New York City’s Mayor David Mat- 
thews. Acting on a warrant signed by General George Washing- 
ton, officers arrested Matthews and searched his house for evi- 
dence. He was charged with ‘‘dangerous designs and 
treasonable conspiracies against the rights and liberties of the 
United Colonies of America.”” 

Matthews’s arrest was one of many. A secret investigative 
committee headed by John Jay had uncovered and traced a hos- 
tile conspiracy not only to Matthews and Governor William 
Tryon, who was secure on an English warship offshore, but also 
to soldiers in Washington’s own guard. 

The news caused a stir in the already tense population of New 
York City. Washington had been there since April 13: the city 
was preparing for an invasion by several thousand British 
troops. There had been tension between the patriots and those 
who supported the British and Governor Tryon. Rumors were 
thick: some chickens had reportedly died after eating peas from 
Washington’s plate that Washington himself supposedly had 
refused to eat. Said Joseph Hewes, writing to Samuel Johnston 
in Philadelphia: “A hellish plot has been discovered in New- 
York to murder General Washington and some other officers of 
the first rank, and to blow up the magazine [ammunition stores] 
. . . It was to have been put to execution on the first arrival of 
the [British] army from Halifax . . . The Mayor and several oth- 
ers are confined. I believe many of them are guilty. It has been 
said the matter has been traced up to Governor Tryon... .”’ 


“WASHINGTON AT THE BATTLE OF TRENTON, DECEMBER 1776” BY THOMAS SULLY; COURTESY OF THE ART COLLECTION OF THE UNION LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Conspiracy 
through Nineteenth-Century Eyes 


ENERAL HOWE, who went to Halifax from Bos- 
ton, arrived at Sandy Hook on the twenty- 
ninth of June, with ships and transports bearing his 
recruited army, where he was visited by Governor 
[William] Tryon. On the eighth of June he landed 
nine thousand men upon Staten Island, and there 
awaited the arrival of his brother, Admiral [Rich- 
ard] Howe, with English regulars and Hessian hire- 
lings. These arrived in the course of a few days, and 
in August, Clinton and Parker, with their broken 
forces, joined them. Another disembarkation took 
place on the twelfth, and there, upon the wooded 
heights of Staten Island, above Stapleton and Clif- 
ton, and upon the English transports, almost thirty 
thousand men stood ready to fall upon the Republi- 
cans. Already the Declaration of Independence had 
gone abroad; the statue of the king in New York 
had been pulled down, and brave men, pledged to 
the support of the Continental Congress and its 
measures, were piling fortifications upon every eli- 
gible point around the devoted city. 
A plot, originated by [William] Tryon, to murder 
the American general officers on the arrival of the 


The plot had been uncovered when one of Washing- 
ton’s men, Sergeant Thomas Hickey, in jail on suspicion 
of counterfeiting, approached another prisoner and 
tried to enlist him into the King’s service. The second 
prisoner, Isaac Ketcham, also in custody for counterfeit- 
ing (a common criminal practice in Revolutionary-War- 
era America), used the information to bargain for his 
own release. On June 17 he submitted a petition to the 
Provincial Congress for bail, adding in a footnote that 
he had ‘‘something to obsearve to the honorable 
house.’’ In exchange for his release Ketcham implicated 
Hickey and another soldier, Michael Lynch, claiming 
that both men had boasted they were part of a conspir- 
acy against Washington. 

Ketcham’s jailers were probably skeptical of his 
story; however, there was another development that en- 
couraged them to proceed. Prominent local business- 
man William Leary told American authorities that a 
former employee, James Mason, had approached him 
saying that he was receiving money from the British. 
Upon Leary’s disclosure, Mason was promptly arrested. 

Under the pressure of interrogation Mason revealed 
the names of several of Washington’s guard who were 
involved: Hickey; William Greene, a drummer; James 


Recommended additional reading: American Archives edited 
by Peter Force (Johnson reprint of the 1837-1853 edition). 
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British, or at best to capture Washington and de- 
liver him to Sir William Howe, was discovered at 
this time. It was arranged to blow up the magazine, 
secure the passes to the city, and at one blow de- 
prive the Republicans of their leaders, and by mas- 
sacre or capture annihilate the “rebel army.” 
Mayor [David] Mathews [Matthews] was one of the 
conspirators; and from his secure place on board 
the Duchess of Gordon, Tryon sent money freely to 
bribe Americans. Two of Washington’s Guard were 
seduced, but the patriotism of a third was proof 
against their temptations, and he exposed the plot. 
Mathews [Matthews], Gilbert Forbes (a gunsmith 
on Broadway), and about a dozen others, were im- 
mediately arrested, and sent prisoners to Connecti- 
cut. It was ascertained that about five hundred per- 
sons were concerned in the conspiracy. Thomas 
Hickey, one of the Guard, was hanged on the 
twenty-seventh [twenty-eighth] of June, 1776. This 
was the first military execution in New York. * 


(“THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION; OR, ILLUSTRATIONS, BY PEN AND PENCIL, OF 
THE HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCENERY, RELICS, AND TRADITIONS OF THE WAR FOR 
INDEPENDENCE” BY BENSON J. LOSSING; HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 1850) 


Johnson, a fifer; and a soldier named Barnes. Mason 
also said that the mayor had contributed one hundred 
pounds to the plot. 

Other details began to come to light. According to the 
testimonies of those involved and conversations over- 
heard at Corbie’s Tavern (a well-known Tory gathering- 
place close to Washington’s quarters), Washington was 
to be assassinated when the British army landed, as part 
of a plan for a surpise attack on the core of the Conti- 
nental Army. It was rumored that up to seven hundred 
men had formed a special Tory corps and were receiving 
pay from Tryon. Upon a signal, the artillerymen who 
were conspirators would turn the cannon on the Ameri- 
can troops. The ammunition stores were to be blown 
up and King’s Bridge would be cut to prevent the 
American forces from escaping. Word circulated that 
the drummer would stab Washington to death if the op- 
portunity arose. 


HOSE NAMED BY MASON were arrested shortly after 

the mayor was taken into custody, along with a 
gunsmith, Gilbert Forbes. Hickey was still in jail under 
the counterfeiting charges. 

Moving quickly, Washington ordered a court-martial 
for June 26. The tribunal convened in Washington’s 
headquarters at Richmond Hill, a short distance from . 
New York City. Thomas Hickey was charged with “ex- 
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For General George Washington, the year 1776 
included both critical problems in defending the new 
nation and threats from within. As the general 
desperately prepared to defend New York just weeks 
before the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
evidence of a conspiracy against Washington and his 
troops surfaced there, involving not only high civilian 
officials but also members of the Continental Army 
and Washington’s own guard. 

By the time this nineteenth-century woodcut appeared, 
a reported attempt to poison General Washington 
had been transformed from rumor into the realm of 
historical folklore: a dour-looking commander in 
chief vatches his “housekeeper serving the poisoned 
green peas, while Hickey lurks in the doorway.” 


citing and joining in a mutiny and sedition, and of 
treacherously corresponding with, enlisting among and 
receiving pay from the enemies of the United American 
Colonies.’’ Conspiracy was not mentioned in the 
charges; Washington was already pressed with many 
concerns and apparently did not want attention drawn 
to this crisis. 

Hickey pleaded not guilty. During his defense, he told 
the court that he had joined the conspiracy to get money 
from the Tories. Years before, Hickey had deserted from 


NS 
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the British Army. He said that he had allowed his name 
to be put on the list aboard Governor Tryon's ship so 
that he would be in good standing should VVashington”s 
army lose. 

But testimony by the witnesses was overwhelming, 
particularly in light of Hickey”s weak self-defense. Wil- 
liam Greene told the court that Forbes, the gunsmith, 
had offered him money to enlist in the King’s service. 
Greene said he took the offer, then convinced Hickey 
to do the same. Greene said both he and Hickey were 
given money to enlist others, and their names were put 
on a list aboard Tryon’s ship, the Duchess of Gordon. 

Gilbert Forbes gave similar testimony, adding that 
Mayor Matthews had given him one hundred pounds to 
pay men to enlist. Those enlisted were to ““go aboard the 
King’s ships, but if they could not get there, were to play 
their proper parts when the King’s forces arrived.” 

Isaac Ketcham claimed that Hickey told him that he 
(Hickey) and a number of others were in a band to turn 
against the American army when the King's troops ar- 
rived. Hickey had then asked Ketcham to join. 

After all of the testimony had been heard, the court 
was cleared. Following deliberation, its members 
handed down a verdict. Thomas Hickey would ‘‘suffer 
death for the said crimes by being hanged by the neck 
until he is dead.” On the morning of June 28, Hickey 
was hanged before a crowd of twenty thousand people. 
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“A hellish plot has been discovered in New-York 
to murder General VVashington and some other officers of 
the first rank, and to blow up the magazine...” 


ICKEY WAS THE ONLY CONSPIRATOR to be executed, 
but thirteen others vvere imprisoned, and the trial 
of Mayor Matthevvs vvas pending. 

Following his arrest, Matthews had told his captors 
that he had nothing to do vvith any conspiracy, but after 
questioning he revealed that he had been given money 
by Governor Tryon. But he çlaimed that he gave the 
money to Gilbert Forbes for some guns Forbes had al- 
ready made for the governor, as vvell as for a future or- 
der. Later, Matthews had been approached by a man in 
an American uniform (perhaps Hickey) who identified 
himself as one of Washington's guards now serving the 
British. The soldier had pulled out a paper that he said 
contained the names of “enlistments.” Matthews told 
him he did not want to know their names and advised 
the soldier to return to his quarters. 

Matthews was unable to convince his captors of his 
innocence. He was jailed pending trial, but the arrival of 
the British fleet a few days later caused postponement. 
From the jail in New York Matthews was sent to Lit- 
chfield, Connecticut. Later he was moved to Hartford, 
but was returned to Litchfield again because of threats. 
Kept in custody both because he was considered suspi- 
cious and to protect him from the public, which ‘‘might 
become their own avengers,’’ Matthews wrote to the 
New York Congress protesting his treatment: 

“I have made so many fruitless applications lately 
that I am almost discouraged from putting pen to paper 
again,” he wrote. ‘‘I should not have . . . were it not 
that the very existence of a wife and ten children de- 
pends on my life....”’ 

During his imprisonment in Litchfield he also wrote 
to his friend John McKesson: “It is very hard... . that 
Congress will not furnish me with some resolve or certif- 
icate . . . to contradict that I was involved in a plot to 
assassinate General Washington ... they know it is 
false as hell is false. . . I now am tossed to and fro, with 
no one to deliver me. May this never be the lot of my 
countrymen.”’ 

But the letters were of no help. After weeks of dis- 
couraging silence, Matthews received a strong reply 
from Congress: “You well know the cause of the treat- 
ment which you deem so cruel. You well know that you 
stand charged with being concerned in a deep conspir- 
acy against the rights and liberties of America; and how- 
ever innocent you may be, it is the duty of the conven- 
tion that you be secured for trial; you were privy to it in 
a great measure, your own examination evinces.”” 

Shortly after this, Matthews escaped from his Lit- 
chfield jail. He was never brought to trial. In spite of a 
$700 reward offered for his capture, he safely returned 
to British-occupied New York and eventually to Lon- 
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don. After the war was over, Matthews testified before a 
Royal Commission that he had ““formed a plan for the 
taking of Mr. Washington and his guard but which was 
never effected.”” 

It is entirely possible, however, that Matthews was not 
one of the central figures in the conspiracy or even really 
involved in it. Because of his position as mayor of a city 
populated by both Loyalists and patriots—one in imme- 
diate danger of falling to the British—Matthews had the 
difficult task of dealing with both sides and may simply 
have been caught while riding the fence. 

How extensive and how serious a threat was the con- 
spiracy? The plot appears to have been brought to a halt 
while still in the formative stages, and it is unlikely that 
the conspiracy included the five to seven hundred men 
rumored to have been involved. But had the plan been 
allowed to proceed to completion, it certainly could 
have had serious consequences for Washington’s forces 
in New York. 

And the alleged plot to murder Washington? Investi- 
gations apparently found little or no hard evidence re- 
garding this aspect of the conspiracy. Rumors of plans 
to kill or capture the army commander were ram- 
pant, however, and they cannot be completely dis- 
counted. Given the lack of real evidence and the passage 
of more than two hundred years, this possibility will 
have to remain one of history’s intriguing questions. 
Had Washington fallen victim to a poisoned meal or as- 
sassin’s bayonet,* the course of the Revolution, and of 
American history, would have been drastically altered. 

Because much information was lacking regarding 
other possible conspirators, General Washington 
wanted the uncompromising punishment for Thomas 
Hickey to serve a purpose: “I am hopeful,’’ he wrote, 
“this example will produce many salutary consequences 
and deter others from entering into like traitorous prac- 
tices.”” Indeed this seems to have been the case, and the 
general was soon able to return his full attention to 
fighting the war. * 


*During his whole military career Washington never received 
the slightest personal injury. In the desperate battle on the 
Monongahela [French and Indian War, July 9, 1755], Wash- 
ington was the only officer unhurt. To his mother he wrote: “I 
luckily escaped without a wound, though I had four bullets 
through my coat and two horses shot under me.” To his 
brother John he wrote: “By the all-powerful dispensation of 
Providence I have been protected beyond all human probabil- 
ity or expectation. Death was levelling my companions on ev- 


ery side.” I“HARPER'S POPULAR CYCLOPAEDIA OF UNITED STATES HISTORY,” 1892] 


A student of journalism and mass communication at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Ben Fenwick has a strong interest in his- 
torical writing and research. 
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American Profiles 


This remarkable artist devoted the last thirty years 
of his life to portraying America's past in an unparalleled series 
of historical paintings. 


ILA 


Ferris 


by Barbara J. Mitnick 


Leon Gerome Ferris wrote: ‘‘From the beginning, 

historical painting has been the ultimate ambition 
of our best figure painters . . . but the attendant diffi- 
culties have seemed insurmountable, chiefly lack of pa- 
tronage, that most essential thing. [Benjamin] West 
painted a few, [John] Trumbull more, and since their 
time one artist after another has produced here and 
there a canvas of varying merit, but none in any se- 
quence, nor had any one devoted his attention and labor 
solely to this inspiring material—in fact the best subjects 
remained to be painted.” 

It was precisely this challenge that led J.L.G. Ferris to 
create what today is the largest intact series of paintings 
relating to American history by a single artist. Working 
with singleminded determination over a period of more 
than thirty years, Ferris completed seventy-eight histori- 
cal scenes depicting America’s heritage from its discov- 
ery by Columbus to World War 1. Hoping that his pic- 
tures might inspire future generations to emulate the 
lives and deeds of the great American leaders of the 
past, Ferris elected, at great financial sacrifice, to retain 
and thus preserve intact his collection rather than profit- 
ing from the sale of the paintings. 

Jean Leon Gerome Ferris was born in Philadelphia on 
August 8, 1863. His father, Stephen James Ferris, was a 
well-known portrait painter and etcher; his mother, 
Elizabeth Anastasia Moran Ferris, was the sister of the 
famous American artists Edward, Peter, and Thomas 
Moran. Jean was encouraged by his family to become 
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I N THE VINTER OF HIS LIFE, American painter Jean 


an artist, and, as one would expect, his father became 
his first teacher. Ferris always treasured that experience, 
for in his autobiography he stated that his father ““knew 
more about good pictures, past and present, and the 
fundamental principles of their production than any art- 
ist I have ever met.” 

In 1879, at the age of sixteen, Ferris entered the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia and 
began a period of study under the Alsatian-born history 
painter Christian Schussele. Schussele had introduced 
the then-progressive idea of a “life” class to the acad- 
emy just two years earlier, and consequently Ferris was 
able to receive the most advanced art training available 
in the United States. 


Laboring tirelessly for thirty years to create “an epic 
series of painted events,” artist-historian Jean Leon 
Gerome Ferris completed nearly eighty paintings 
depicting significant characters and happenings from 
the American past. Writing the Declaration of 
Independence, 1776 (opposite), painted in 1921, 
depicts Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and Thomas 
Jefferson as they confer in Jefferson's rented 
quarters in Philadelphia. “These lodgings were in a 
house on the outskirts of the city, almost the last to 
the westward, where [Jefferson] was the sole boarder,’ 
wrote Ferris. “The house was a familiar sight to the 
writer in his youth. He regrets to tell that he saw it 
torn down and no hand raised to preserve it.” 
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COURTESY OF ARCHIVES OF '76, BAY VILLAGE, OHIO 


COURTESY OF ARCHIVES OF '76, BAY VILLAGE, OHIO 


To further Jean's artistic education, he made three 
trips to Europe. In 1881 he traveled with his father to 
Tangiers and throughout Spain, visiting historic sights 
and studying paintings, most notably those of the fa- 
mous Spanish artist Mariano Fortuny, who was known 
for his “flashing draftsmanship”” and “sparkling type 
of painting.” (In 1874 Stephen Ferris had received a 
prize. for painting the best likeness of this noted painter.) 

In 1883 Jean’s family made the decision to send him 
to the Acadëmie Julian in Paris to study in the atelier of 
William Adolphe Bouguereau—then the quintessential 
teacher of the academic tradition. Ferris also enrolled as 
a private pupil of historical genre painter Jean Léon 
Géróme, a friend of the elder Ferris and the man after 
whom Jean had been named. 

By this time, several reforms had taken place in the 
traditional rigid method of French teaching, and the 
strict ideal of “master and faithful follower’’ was no 
longer practiced. Nevertheless, both Bouguereau and 
Géróme espoused the ideal of precise draftsmanship and 
drawing from a live model according to strict academic 
practice. Ferris had little trouble adapting to this system 
because he had been well-trained at the Pennsylvania 
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In “The Mayflower Compact, 1620,” J.L.G. Ferris 
depicted the November 1620 meeting of New 
England’s first emigrants, on board the Mayflower 
while still at sea off Cape Cod, during which 
forty-one passengers signed the agreement under 
which their colony would be governed in the New 
World. “Carver sits at the end of the old chest on 
which they write,” noted the Ferris. “Winston [holds] 
the ink horn while Alden, Howland, Bradford, 
Allerton, Fuller, and so on are grouped about. The 
figure of Mary Chilton is introduced as a 
representative of the sex which did most of the real 
work of the Colony (a personal opinion by the Artist, 
which may be excused if necessary). ” 


Academy but soon he also became aware of a move- 
ment rising in Paris that came to be known as the juste 
milieu or ““middle-of-the-road.” In a compromise be- 
tween the disciplined style of the old-school Academi- 
cians and the freer brushstrokes employed by Impres- 
sionists, a group of artists was beginning to combine 
both academic and independent techniques in their 


“Nothing so strengthens national life, so nourishes 
patriotism, as the revival in the popular imagination of 
those historical periods which were full of heroism 
and romance and splendor of deeds, as well as of beauty 
and dress and grace of manners.” 


work. It was this method that most attracted Ferris, and 
he was to employ it consistently for the rest of his life. 

Ferris”s third trip to Europe took place in 1888, when 
he traveled to England and Belgium. “I was making 
studies of the 17th Century, its architecture, customs, 
dress, etc.,” he later wrote, “always with the idea in 
view of a series of paintings of our country’s history.” 
Ferris's background and training were clearly leading 
him toward a career in historical painting. As a youth he 
had visited the historical exhibits and paintings in Phila- 
delphia’s Independence Hall as often as three times a 
week, and even before his travels he had become a con- 
firmed history enthusiast. And as a born Philadelphian, 
he had joined a population that has always been proud 
of its role in the assertion of American independence as 
well as of its local historical landmarks. 

The inclination toward historical genre painting dis- 
played by Ferris’s French mentor Jean Léon Géróme 
also had an important influence on the young artist’s 
choice of subject matter. “It was by his [G&röme’s] en- 
couragement then and a good many years later,” re- 
called Ferris, “that I confined my attention to historical 
painting. His [Géróme's] axiom was that one would 
paint best that with which he is most familiar, and he 
strongly discouraged the habit of so many American 
artists to blindly imitate European methods and sub- 
jects.” 

From a cultural point of view, it is also significant 
that Ferris’s training, as well as the production of a 
large portion of his historical series, took place during 
the era known as the American Renaissance—a period 
that began with the opening of the United States Inter- 
national [Centennial] Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876 
and ended with America’s entry into World War I. The 
movement included the development of the Colonial 
Revival, a term that eventually encompassed a revival of 
styles from the late seventeenth century to the Empire 
period of the 1830s and 1840s. In the years following the 
Centennial celebration, artists, sculptors, architects, 
furniture makers, craftsmen, and writers sought to re- 
create the styles, subject matter, and mood of the early 
years of the nation’s history, mainly for nationalistic 
and inspirational purposes. Architects began to design 
homes utilizing variants and expansions of Colonial and 
Federal plans, and several furniture manufacturers cop- 
ied the designs of the eighteenth century. The movement 
was one in which homage was paid to American tradi- 
tions rather than those of other cultures. 

Writers dealing with art-related topics began calling 
for a nationalistic emphasis. For example, in May 1895, 


Edward King published “In the Good Old Colony 
Times” in The Monthly Illustrator. Here, he encour- 
aged the painting of colonial scenes to revive memories 
of America’s national past. “This is an art of which we 
cannot have too much,” he stated, “for nothing so 
strengthens national life, so nourishes patriotism, as the 


All of J.L.G. Ferris’s paintings were the products of 
exhaustive historical research, and he generally wrote 
a commentary summarizing these investigations. 

His text for The Liberty Bell’s First Note, 1753 
(overleaf), in which he depicted the ceremonial 
inauguration of the bell later to become revered for its 
association with the first celebration of America’s 
declaration of independence, follows: 

“The interior of the foundry of Pass and Stow at 
the time of the testing of the newly. cast Liberty Bell. 
John Pass stands to the right. Isaac Norris, in the 
gray coat, was chairman of the committee appointed 
to superintend the purchase of the State House bell. 
Benjamin Franklin is speaking to him. A young lady, 
a relative of Isaac Norris, is about to sound the bell 
with a hammer. 

“Norris writes March 10, 1753 of the first bell cast 
in and shipped from London: 

““Our bell was generally liked, but in a few days I 
hear it was cracked by a stroke of the clapper without 
any other violence as it was hung up to try the sound; 
we concluded to send it back by Captain Budden but 
he could not take it aboard, upon which two 
ingenious workmen undertook to cast it here; they 
have this day opened the mold and have got a good 
bell, which pleases me much that we should succeed in 
the greatest bell cast, for aught I know, in British 
America... A native of Malta [John] Pass and a son 
of Chas. Stow undertook to cast our bell; they made 
the mold and the metal well, but it seems added too 
much copper to the-bell which is now hung—they 
were so teased by the witticisms of the town that they 
made a new mold, and will make a second essay.’ 

“The new one, the present Liberty Bell, was cast 
and hung the first week of June 1753—it did not give 
great satisfaction, but was suffered to stay. It appears 
that a duplicate of the first bell was ordered from 
London, paid for, and delivered about this time. All 
trace of it is lost. The Liberty Bell was taken with 
others to Allentown in 1778 to escape a possible 
British raid and was not rehung until some time after 
the close of the Revolution.” 
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“I was making studies . . . always with the idea in view 
of a series of paintings of our country’s history.” 


revival in the popular imagination of those historical pe- 
riods which were full of heroism and romance and 
splendor of deeds, as well as of beauty and dress and 
grace of manners.” 

With this background, it is hardly surprising that 
J.L.G. Ferris chose the path of historical painting as an 
outlet for his artistic talent and interest in history. 
Growing up in Philadelphia, visiting Independence Hall 
and other historic sights, and being exposed to the 
works of historical painters as well as to the ideas and 
ideals of the Colonial Revival combined to encourage a 
lifetime dream for Ferris—to create “an epic series of 
painted events.” 


A A PRELUDE to his life-project, Ferris produced 
several individual historical works during the 
1890s. In 1892 he painted Molly Pitcher at the Battle of 
Monmouth, an inspirational scene of patriotic fortitude 
in which the heroine, a water carrier for Continental 
soldiers, becomes a cannoneer upon the death of her 
husband. In addition to determining the Revolutionary 
War dress appropriate to the scene, Ferris had to learn 
the type of cannon employed, and he constructed a scale 
model of one for use as a guide. The artist also followed 
this technique in laying the groundwork for many of his 
subsequent paintings, and his model cannon, carriages 
(including one of the ornate state coach depicted on 
page 28), and other replicas were later displayed along 
with his historical series. 

Despite this early example, battle paintings were the 


| J.L.G. Ferris on Exhibit 


An exhibition of more than fifty historical paintings 
by Jean Leon Gerome Ferris, including those appear- 
ing in this issue, is currently showing at the Yorktown 
Victory Center in Yorktown, Virginia, where it will 
remain until July 8, 1987. The exhibition will move 
to The Sordoni Art Gallery at Wilkes College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, on August 30 and can 
be seen there until October 11. The exhibition was 
organized by the Lauren Rogers Museum of Art, 
Laurel, Mississippi, where the Ferris collection began 
its nationwide tour in 1985. 

An informative 196-page catalogue published in con- 
Junction with the current traveling exhibition of 
J.L.G. Ferris paintings is available by mail order. 
Entitled Jean Leon Gerome Ferris, 1863-1930: 
American Painter Historian, the catalogue features a 
biographical text by Barbara J. Mitnick and 78 color 
illustrations. The paperbound volume may be ob- 
tained for $17 (including postage and handling) from 
the Lauren Rogers Museum of Art, PO. Box 1108, 
Laurel, Mississippi 39441 (601) 649-6374. 
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exception for Ferris. Instead, he preferred heroic pre- 
sentations as well as scenes reflecting a late nineteenth- 
century Victorian sentimental approach that tended to 
avoid the confrontation of unpleasant realities. 

In 1898 Ferris completed and sold his first major his- 
torical painting, General Howe’s Levee, 1777. He 
shortly regretted having parted with the work, which 
had involved nearly a year of effort. “I soon saw that 
if I were to continue letting my pictures go into other 
hands,” he wrote later, “my dream of keeping together 
an epic series of painted events would end in a dream 
and nothing else.” 

For Ferris to achieve his dream required a deep com- 
mitment, for in order to retain his paintings—each of 
which took many months to complete—he had to find 
another way to make a living. To accomplish this he was 
continually occupied with creating illustrations for book 
and magazine publishers. In addition, he continued to 
paint works involving historical subject matter for pri- 
vate sale, as well as selling reproduction rights to pic- 
tures from the historical series. 

Ferris actually began his projected historical series in 
1900, and he continued to produce additions to it for 
three decades. The artist adopted the nineteenth-century 
trend of placing major historical figures in more hu- 
manistic situations than had painters of earlier eras, and 
his heroes take part in many of the same activities as do 
ordinary Americans. They are in active involvement 
with the other characters; they attend parties, partici- 
pate in family celebrations, and attend to ordinary ev- 
eryday chores such as hearing the day’s news or walking 
their children home from school. In A Ball at General 
Howe’s Headquarters, 1777, Peggy Shippen, later the 
wife of Benedict Arnold, steps from a sedan chair. With 
Major Andre in attendance, she is welcomed by General 
Knyphausen of the Hessian contingent. Thus, we are 
given a glimpse of the everyday life of historic charac- 
ters living in Philadelphia in 1777. 

Throughout the series, the life of George Washington 
is chronicled in human terms. He is depicted courting 
Martha in 1758 (page 24), marrying her in 1759, cele- 
brating their Silver Anniversary in 1784, having his por- 
trait painted by the famous Gilbert Stuart in 1795 (page 
30), and even beginning a day in 1786 with the morning 
meal in the family dining room at Mount Vernon. In this 
last-noted painting, Washington is shown asking the 
blessing, as do many Americans. Although he is por- 
trayed as living on a grander scale than most Americans, 
the famous leader is engaging in daily routine, acting 
less like a statesman and more like an ordinary citizen. 
The inspirational message of such paintings is clear: 
America’s great historical leaders were human, and as 
such they are easier for the average person to relate to 
and emulate. 
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Ao. EXHIBITION of fifty-nine of Ferris’s 
paintings opened in April 1916 in a special gallery 
in the original meeting room of the United States House 
of Representatives, Congress Hall, Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing the first month of the show, more than forty thou- 
sand people viewed the paintings. Wildred Jordan, 
then-curator of Independence Hall, called Ferris’s 
paintings ‘‘the most valuable pictorial history of the 
United States in existence, [giving] an entirely new and 
personal visual record of our people from 1492 to the 
present . . . It is the general opinion of those interested 
in school work that the average child through viewing 
these pictures gets a more comprehensive idea of early 
America and the great events of the history of this na- 
tion than can be acquired through a year of study in the 
class room from textbooks.”” 

Although the Ferris exhibition had been scheduled to 
close after two months, it proved so successful that it 
was continued for fifteen years, apparently with the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of all concerned. 

In 1932 the Ferris paintings were moved to the 
Smithsonian Institution’s American History Museum in 
Washington, D.C., where they remained on exhibit until 
1964. Today, the collection is back with the family of the 
artist. 


“It is one of the gratifications of my life that I 
possess Gilbert Stuart’s palette, in all probability the 
same with which he painted Washington, ” wrote 
J.L.G. Ferris in about 1930. Here Ferris holds the 
treasured artifact while seated before The Painter 

and the President, 1795 (page 30), in which he 
depicted Washington posing for the famous portraitist. 


J.L.G. Ferris continued to add works to his series un- 
til 1930, the year of his death. He remained dedicated to 
historical accuracy, and, indeed, some of the finest 
paintings of his career were created during the final year 
of his life. Toward the end, he lamented the loss of inter- 
est in America’s early traditions, complaining that “we 
seem to have forgotten everything but machinery’’—an 
obvious reference to paintings of the 1920s that derive 
from an interest in machine aesthetics. Nonetheless, he 
was never deterred from his original goal of producing 
an “epic series of painted events,” and he succeeded in 
accomplishing a feat never equaled in the history of 
American art. x 
Barbara J. Mitnick is a free-lance museum curator and is pres- 


ently serving as guest curator for the traveling exhibition of 
J.L.G. Ferris paintings. 
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America in Art 


Scenes from 
the life of 


Washington 


A portfolio of paintings by 
J.L.G. Ferris 


with accompanying narrative by the artist 


J.L.G. Ferris included many of the great figures from 
the American past in his historical series, including 
William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 

Jefferson, John Paul Jones, and Abraham Lincoln. 

No individual, however, held greater interest for the artist 
than did George Washington; at least twenty-six of Ferris’s 
paintings either focus on Washington or include him. 

A selection depicting both major and minor events from 
the life of the first president appears on the following pages, 
along with the artist’s own accompanying narrative. 


The Call of the Sea, 
1747 


As a youth, George Washington spent much time at 
Mount Vernon, his brother Lawrence’s home. 
Lawrence’s associations led him to believe that a 
naval career might offer a most favorable future for 
his younger brother. George was now fifteen, had the 
spirit of adventure strongly developed, and decided 
to enlist in the British Navy. His mother could hardly 
resist Lawrence’s appeals and George’s wishes, but 
meanwhile, she had written her brother Joseph 

Ball, a lawyer in London, for advice. Ball replied to 
the effect that it would be better to make George 

an apprentice to a tinker than to let him become a 
sailor, echoing Dr. Johnson's query, “why [would] a 
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man become a seaman, when he could get into a 
jail?” George’s mother set out at once for Mount 
Vernon and added to Ball’s letter her tears and 
entreaties. The frigate Bellona lay in the Potomac, 
and George’s sea chest was already on board. He was 
dressed in his uniform, but his mother’s tears 
prevailed and he gave up his commission. 

It is interesting to speculate as to what would have 
been the result had Washington entered the British 
Navy. The Revolution would certainly have lacked his 
services, which would have materially altered the 
later course of events and probably changed the 
destiny of America. 
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The Courtship of VVashington, 


1758 


In 1758, Colonel Washington, while crossing in the 
ferry over a branch of the York River, met one of 
those personages who give an idea of the Virginia 
gentleman of the old regime, the soul of kindness and 
hospitality. Washington urged that his business at 
Williamsburg was pressing, but the gentleman, whose 
name was Chamberlayne, would hear of no excuse for 
not accepting his hospitality; Washington was a name 
and character so well known to all Virginians that 
continuing his journey was entirely out of the 
question. Chamberlayne intimated that he would 
introduce his new friend to a young and charming 
widow then beneath his roof, and Washington 
capitulated. He was introduced to various guests, and 
above all to the charming widow. They were of an age 
when impressions are strongest. The lady was fair to 
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see, of fascinating manners, and splendidly endowed 
with worldly goods; the hero, fresh from early fields, 
was redolent of fame, and of imposing and attractive 
person. j 

The sun rode high in the heavens the ensuing day 
when the enamored soldier took horse and continued 
rapidly on his way to the seat of government. Then, 
having dispatched his public business, he retraced 
his steps, and at “White House,” Martha Custis’s 
estate, the engagement took place. Tradition says 
that when Washington arrived at the Custis residence 
he was ferried over the river by a slave who, when 
asked “Was his mistress at home ?” replied, ““Yassah, 
I reckon you’s de man what’s expected.” The lovers 
did not meet again until their marriage on the 
following sixth of January 1759. 
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Washington in Bartram’s Gardens, 
1774 


It is little known, even in Pennsylvania, that that state 
gave birth to a man vhom Carolus Linnaeus (the 
father of modern botany) pronounced the “greatest 
natural botanist in the world.’’ This was John 
Bartram, born in Philadelphia in 1699, a Quaker but 
not orthodox in the nicety of his tenets. Following his 
fancy, Bartram got out the timber and stone and built 
his house without assistance other than that of his few 
Slaves. This house, which has disturbed the 
professional self-confidence of architects ever since, 
has no peer in our country. No one could imagine the 
still and peaceful beauty of this quaint stone edifice in 
its lovely setting of strange trees, flowers, and 
shrubbery; that is, as I knew it in my student days 
when it was my favorite haunt. 

Pennsylvania judge James Logan, it is said, first 


directed Bartram’s attention to botany, in which 
pursuit he remained simple and absorbed. A 
subscription was made in 1742 to enable Bartram to 
travel in search of specimens; three years of this 
resulted in two delightful books by the earliest 
American botanist. “T believe,” wrote Benjamin 
Franklin, when introducing Bartram to an 
acquaintance in 1775, “you will find [Bartram] to be 
at least twenty folio pages, large paper well filled, on 
the subjects of botany, fossils, husbandry, and the 
first Creation.” George Washington knew Bartram 
well, and a great many of the plants that graced 
Mount Vernon in 1785 were obtained from Bartram’s 
garden. Our canvas shows Washington at Bartram’s 
while attending the first Continental Congress; 
Hamilton of the “Woodlands”” sits at right. 
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The News of Yorktown, 
1781 


Upon his appointment to the office of commander in 
chief of the Continental Army, Washington removed 
his mother from her country residence to the 

village of Fredericksburg, Virginia, a situation remote 
from danger and contiguous to her friends and 
relations. There the matron remained during nearly 
the whole trying period of the Revolution. The town 
stood directly in the way of the news as it passed from 
north to south, and one courier would bring 
intelligence of success, another the tale of disaster and 
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defeat. Seated in an old-fashioned chaise, Mrs. 
Washington was in the habit of almost daily visiting 
her little farm on the outskirts of the village. A story 
of the news of the final victory at Yorktown relates 
that Kiger the courier was dismayed to see Mrs. 
Washington drop the dispatch in her pocket; he 
ventured to say, “There may have been a battle; the 
neighbors would like to know.” She drew it forth and 
read: “There has been a victory,’’ and added, 
“George generally carries out whatever he undertakes.’ 
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Never had man more cause for serenity of mind and 
perfect gratitude in the hour of retrospection than 
Washington in 1783. He wrote: “Freed from the 
clangor of arms and the bustle of a camp, freed from 
the cares of public employment and the responsibility 
of office, Iam now enjoying domestic ease under the 
shadow of my own vine and fig tree, and in a small 
villa with the impliments of husbandry around me I 
expect to glide gently down the stream of life.” 

His diary for March 6, 1783, reads: “Fitteda 
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two-eyed plough instead of a duck-billed plow, and 
with much difficulty made my chariot-wheel horses 
plough.” So wrote this American Cincinnatus who, 
like the Roman Lucius Quinctius Cincinatus, was 
cultivating a farm with his own hands when he was 
called to the service of his country. When the Society 
of the Cincinnati was formed, it took its name from 
this incident and its obvious parallel. The society was 
composed of former officers of the American army, 
and Washington was its first president-general. 


Washington’s 
Inauguration at 


Independence 
Hall, 1793 


On the fourth of March 1793, 
George Washington took the oath 
of office for his second term as 
president of the United States. 

He arrived at the State House in 
Philadelphia in an elegant coach 
drawn by six superb white horses. 
As the coach door opened, two 
gentlemen with long white wands 
alighted and with some difficulty 
opened a passageway through the 
throng for the president. He was 
dressed in black velvet, black silk 
stockings, and a dress sword. 

In the depiction of the scene at left, 
Washington is attended by John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 
Secretary of War Henry Knox is 
descending from the carriage. 
Washington spent both of his 
presidential terms in Philadelphia, 
with the exception of about a year 
and a half in New York, from April 
30, 17589, to September 5, 1790. 
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The Painter and the 
President, 1795 


In the spring and summer of 1795, the president and 
his family being in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
Gilbert Stuart took a house there, and in a barn in its 
rear had sittings with Washington and produced first 
what is now called the “Vaughan Portrait,” showing 
the right side of his face. With this first effort he was 
dissatisfied. The second, the classic likeness known to 
us all, the “Athenaeum head” (which I show upon 
the easel in my picture), was not liked by Mrs. 
Washington, and Stuart, who realized that he had 
produced a masterpiece, seized this opportunity to 
keep it for himself, leaving it apparently unfinished. 
Miss Harriet Chew, whom Washington treated as he 
did her sisters like children of his own, accompanied 
him often when he sat for Stuart, and the commander 
was wont to say that the agreeable expression on his 
face was due to her interesting conversation. For this 
reason, I show her in the picture. 
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Under My Own Vine and 
Fig Tree, 1798 


Our final picture shows the retired president and his 
beautiful step-2randdaughter, Eleanor Parke Custis, 
strolling about Mount Vernon. Washington spent the 
last years of his life extending, beautifying, and 
improving his estate at Mount Vernon. Beginning 
after the close of the Revolution, he altered and 
rebuilt the homestead, originally a plain country 
house, into the charming retreat that stands to this 
day. All of the improvements were planned by him, 
and many of the trees still standing [in 1910] were 
planted by his own hand. Upon one side of the lawn 
grounds he formed a spacious flower garden, and on 
the other an equally spacious vegetable garden. These 
were planted with the greatest care, according to his 
minute directions. There is an original plan of the 
grounds drawn by Washington himself, in which the 
exact position and the name of every tree to be 
planted are laid down. x 
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Pages from an American Album 


Isaac Jefferson: 
The Slave Who Remembered 


by Brian McGinty 


So" MEN ARE REMEMBERED after they die for the 
empires they built, the fortunes they acquired or 
spent, or the books they wrote. Others are remem- 
bered only for the ways in which their lives touched the 
lives of other men. Isaac Jefferson is remembered to- 
day for a man who once owned him—and for the ex- 
traordinary memories he left of that owner. 

Isaac was past seventy years old and working in a 
blacksmith shop in Petersburg, Virginia, when he met 
a schoolmaster, author, and historian named Charles 
Campbell in 1847. Campbell’s attention had been 
drawn to the old slave by a Petersburg resident who 
had often heard Isaac talk about his “old master,” 
Thomas Jefferson. The slave was pleased by the atten- 
tion Campbell showed him, and, as the historian asked 
him questions and took careful notes, Isaac talked 
freely and enthusiastically. He swore that every word 
of his story was true, ““of course according to the best 
of my knowledge & belief.” 

As recorded by Campbell, Isaac’s recollections had 
the unmistakable ring of truth. He had been born at 
Jefferson’s Monticello in 1775, the son of a slave 
named George and his slave wife, “Usler”” (Ursula). 
George was known on the Jefferson lands as “Great” 
or “King” George, his wife as “Queen.” These regal 
appellations probably had more to do with the cou- 
ple’s commanding physical presences and personalities 
than to any privileges they enjoyed, for their ‘‘quar- 
ters” at Monticello were as humble as any. Ursula was, 
in the words of one of Jefferson’s overseers, a “big fat 
woman”” who was in charge of all the children on the 
plantation when they were not in school. By occupa- 
tion, she was a washerwoman and cook. Among 
Isaac’s earliest memories of life at Monticello were vi- 
sions of Mrs. Jefferson visiting his mother in ‘‘the 
quarters” where, with cookbook in hand, she gave in- 
structions for making cakes, tarts, and other baked 
goods. Isaac “toted” wood for his mother and made 
her fires. 

When Isaac was about four years old, the ‘‘old mas- 
ter” (he was then only thirty-six) took Isaac and some 
of the other slaves from Monticello to live at Williams- 
burg, where Jefferson had gone to serve as governor of 
Virginia. When, a short time later, the capital moved 


Recommended additional reading: Jefferson at Monticello 
edited by James A. Bear, Jr. (University Press of Virginia, 
1967). 
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from Williamsburg to Richmond, the Jefferson entou- 
rage moved with it. Isaac was in Richmond when word 
reached the new capital that Benedict Arnold was ap- 
proaching at the head of a British army. He saw Jeffer- 
son climb up into the skylight of the governor”s house 
with a:spyglass in hand and look searchingly toward 
the east. Isaac had “larnt to beat drum” in Richmond, 
and the skill stood him in good stead when, a short 
time later, Arnold’s troops invaded the city and sent all 
the white people (Jefferson included) fleeing into the 
hills. “TIJt was an awful sight,” Isaac told Charles 
Campbell: ““seemed like the day of judgment was 
come.” 

Isaac’s father was in front of the governor’s house 
vvhen a British officer rode up and demanded (as Isaac 
recalled later), ‘‘Where is the Governor?”” 

“He's gone to the mountains,” George replied. 

““Where are the keys of the house?” 

George gave the officer the keys Jefferson had left 
vvith him. 

“Where is the silver?” the officer continued. 

“It was all sent up to the mountains,”? George lied, 
hoping the invaders would not discover that he had 
hidden Jefferson”s silver in the house. His deception 
was not discovered, and, when Jefferson found out 
about it, he was so grateful that he rewarded George 
with his freedom. 

Isaac's memories of life at Monticello were full. He 
said the big house on the plantation ““was pulled down 
in part & built up again some six or seven times... 
They was forty years at work upon that house before 
Mr. Jefferson stopped building.” 

“Old master had abundance of books,’’ Isaac con- 
tinued: ‘‘sometimes would have twenty of "em down 
on the floor at once: read fust one, then tother.. . 
[W]hen they go to him to ax him anything, he go right 
straight to the book & tell you all about it.” 

Isaac remembered Jefferson’s love of music—the 
“fiddles” he played in the big house in the afternoons 
and sometimes after supper; the spinet his daughter 
played; and the pianoforte and guitar that French visi- 
tors sometimes used to entertain the family. “Mr. Jef- 
ferson always singing when ridin or walkin,’’ Isaac ex- 
plained: ““hardly seen him anywhar out doors but what 
he was a-singin.” 

When Jefferson went to Philadelphia in 1790 as 
George Washington’s secretary of state, Isaac (then 
fifteen years old) went with him. He was apprenticed 


for a couple of years to a Philadelphia tinsmith. After 
a while, Jefferson summoned the slave and, as he re- 
called nearly sixty years later, said: “Isaac you are 
larnin mighty fast: I bleeve I must send you back to 
Virginny to car on the tin-business. You is growing too 
big: no use for you to stay here no longer.” 

And so Isaac returned to Monticello to establish a 
tin shop and, later, to work in the large nailery on Jef- 
ferson’s property. For a period of years, Isaac lived 
with Jefferson’s son-in-law, Thomas Mann Randolph. 
But he was back at Monticello in 1822, when Jeffer- 
son’s health (the great man was then seventy-nine 
years old) began to fail. ““[H]e was took with a swell- 
ing in his legs,” Isaac explained: “used to bathe ’em & 
bandage ’em: said it was settin too much: when he’d 
git up & walk it wouldn’t hurt him.’’ Isaac and another 
slave nursed the old man for two months, during 
which time they had to “car him about on a han- 
barrow.” 

The will that Jefferson left after his death in 1826 
granted treedom to five slaves, but Isaac was not one 
of them. Little is known of Isaac’s life after Jefferson 
died, but a historian who made an exhaustive search of 
the records could find no evidence that he ever 
achieved the status of a free man. 

If Isaac bore any ill will toward the man who could 
have freed him but did not, he did not hint at it in his 
talks with Charles Campbell. His comments on the 
“old master” were uniformly complimentary. “Mr. 
Jefferson was a tall straight-bodied man as ever you 
see,” Isaac said: “right square-shouldered: nary man 
in this town walked so straight as my old master ....” 
“Old master very kind to servants,” Isaac said. ‘‘Gave 
the boys in the nail-factory a pound of meat a week, a 
dozen herrings, a quart of molasses & peck of meal. 
Give them that wukked the best a suit of red or blue: 
encouraged them mightily.” 

The handwritten manuscript that Charles Campbell 
titled “Life of Isaac Jefferson of Petersburg, Virginia, 
Blacksmith, . . . the whole taken down from his own 
words” was not published until 1951, almost a century 
after the slave’s death in about 1853. In-it Campbell 
noted that Isaac was “sensible, intelligent pleasant” 
and that he “bore a good character.” He might have 
added: “And he remembered well.” x 


Brian McGinty, an attorney who lives in California, is a fre- 
quent contributor to American History Illustrated. 
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America’s Everyday Past 


Memories of the 


by 


Drummond 
Mansfield 


PAINTING BY DRUMMOND MANSFIELD; COURTESY OF THE ARTIST 


A half-century ago, the 
author followed his 
wanderlust as a knight of 
the tie and rail. Here, in 
words and paintings, 


he fondly recalls the now 


almost-extinct life of the 
hobo. 


tana. I had just left the office of the Great ' 
Northern Railroad where I had worked the 
late-night shift as a telegrapher. Before heading 
to my room, I stopped at the local beanery for 
coffee and a roll. The waitress was engaged in 
conversation with one of the locals and 1 lin- 
gered over my coffee, not thinking about much 
of anything. Then suddenly my mind came alert 
and I began listening closely to what the waitress 
was saying: 
“... That's right, they're planning to raid 
the hobo jungles today. The sheriff is borrowing 
the school bus to take them to the county jail 
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I T WAS A QUIET MORNING in northern Mon- 


Hobo jungles are where the knights of the 
road gather to cook up their mulligan stews and 
do their laundry or just to rest. Almost every 
town used to have one of these havens down by 
the railroad tracks, usually near a creek or stock 
pen. Local authorities in many areas routinely 
arrested hoboes: it was easy enough to find 
something with which to charge them— 
vagrancy, trespassing, or public nuisance—and 
every occupant in the jail svas worth an addi- 
tional cash allotment from the state. But why 
did this conversation interest me so much and 
what business was it of mine that the sheriff was’ 
planning to pick up a bunch of “blanket 
stiffs?’’ : 


In a painting that recalls his own experiences 
during the 1930s, the author depicts three hoboes 
“riding the blinds’’—the exhilarating but risky 
business of hitching a ride on the front vestibule 
of a departing passenger train’s baggage car, 
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Some years before, during the 
Great Depression of the 1930s, I had 
taken to the road, and I still felt a 
kinship vvith the hobo society. It vvas 
a life of many hardships, yet I had 
found it to be satisfying in a multi- 
tude of vvays. There vvas the free- 
dom to come and go as you vvished, 
and to vvork as much or as little as 
one was so inclined. There was the 
experience of visiting new locales 
and seeing different landscapes such 
as deserts, mountains, fertile val- 
leys, and seashores. The pleasure of 
sitting around campfires in the hobo 
jungles, listening to tales of distant 
lands from men who had spent their 
lives traveling the world. The exhila- 
ration of riding the hurricane deck 
of a fast freight through beautiful 
country, smelling the forests and 
flowers and feeling the wind in your 
face. And the high adventure of 
“riding the blinds” on a speeding 
passenger train. But best of all were 
the characters that I had met. They 
spoke my language. The colorful 
men that I knew then are long gone 
now, having died in hobo jungles or 
on skid rows or in flophouses. What 
I would give to sit around a hobo- 
jungle fire again and enjoy their kin- 
ship! 

I quickly paid my bill in the bean- 
ery and headed for the jungles. 
There were clusters of hoboes here 
and there, cooking improvised 
meals in blackened tin cans, boiling 
their clothes in battered tubs, mend- 
ing their ““balloons”” (bedrolls) and 
clothing, or just sipping coffee and 
talking. 1 went from campfire to 
campfire with the same message: hit 
the road as fast as you can and keep 
out of sight. Spread the word to oth- 
ers. Catch the first freight out of 
town in any direction and stay out 
of the jungles. 

As I left, the hoboes were gather- 
ing together their gear and rolling 
up their bedrolls. I do not know 
what came of it all, but I like to be- 
lieve that the school bus went back 
to the county seat empty. If the town 
police had ever discovered that I had 


ruined their day, I am sure they . 


would have charged me with just 
about everything they could think of 
and thrown away the jail key. 


Recommended reading: The Road by 
Jack London (Peregrine Smith, 1978). 
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OBOING PROBABLY STARTED as 

far back as the end of the Civil 
War and reached its height from 
about 1890 up to World War I. Dur- 
ing the good times of the 1920s the 
number of men on the road de- 
clined, only to increase again during 
the Great Depression of the 1930s. 
Hoboes traveled mostly by train, de- 
veloping different ways of hitching 
rides undetected. From the early 
days “riding the rods”” was associ- 
ated with hobo life. Steel truss-rods 
were mounted under the cars to sta- 
bilize and hold the floor rigid. Ho- 
boes could lay a couple of boards 
across the rods and ride in this man- 
ner. Also, many would ride on the 


trucks of passenger cars, sitting on a 
brake beam or lying between the 
wheels. But this mode of travel was 
possible only with the old four- 
wheel type of trucks that by the 
early 1900s were out of date. And by 
the 1930s both freight and passenger 
cars were no longer built with truss- 
rods. 

During my years on the road, ho- 
boes rode in empty freight or box- 
cars, or on the “deck” atop the 
cars. If a passenger train was pass- 
ing by, we ‘‘rode the blinds.” This 
was the practice of waiting just out- 
side the depot and, as the train was 
leaving, swinging on board behind 
the engine tender and standing on 


the vestibule at the front end of the 
baggage car. The door was always 
locked but there vvas enough room 
for two or three men to ride there. 
This meant dropping off before the 
train came into the big stations. The 
small town depots did not count. 
In the famous old ballad of Casey 
Jones, one verse goes: “Casey 
Jones, before he died, fixed the 
blinds so the bums couldn't ride. If 
they ride gotta ride the rod and trust 
their lives in the hands of God.”” 
This makes good verse, but there 
was nothing Casey Jones could have 


done to the blinds to keep the ho-. 


boes from riding. 
Jim Tully, in Beggars of Life, his 


book of hobo life in the years prior 
to World War I, gives a most excit- 
ing description of himself and a 
friend riding the blinds west across 
Illinois toward Clinton. They were 
joined by a third man who turned 
out to be a “‘railroad bull” or “cin- 
der dick”” (police officers who work 
for the railroads). Placing Tully and 
his friend under arrest, the rail offi- 
cer handcuffed them together and 
then leaned far out to see where they 
were. At that moment Jim Tully”s 
friend gave their captor a terrific 
kick that sent him flying out into the 
cinders. Still handcuffed together, 
the two hoboes jumped from the 
train as it was arriving at Clinton. 


Knights of the road—some in 
freight cars and others on the 
“deck” atop the boxcars—ride a 
freight train past a hobo camp. 
Fifty years ago, nearly every town 
along railroad rights-of-way had 
such a haven where hoboes 
congregated during their travels. 


Jack London, who in his book 
The Road describes his adventures 
as a hobo during the 1890s, once 
planned to ride the blinds out of 
Reno, Nevada, going west to Sacra- 
mento, but when he arrived at the 
Reno station to catch the Overland 
Limited there were more than 
twenty other hoboes there with the 
same idea. London was the only one 
to complete the trip, the others be- 
ing put off at various places along 
the line. 

I once rode the blinds across the 
Mojave Desert from Lancaster to 
Tehachapi. There was an express re- 
frigerator car just behind the en- 
gine, and I was able to ride on top of 
this. The night was warm with a big 
moon, and with the Joshua trees 
and distant desert vistas it was an 
exhilarating experience. Another 
time I was on my way to Santa 
Rosa, California, for the hop har- 
vest. As usual, I was in a hurry and 
rode the blinds from Tiburon to 
Santa Rosa on the now long-gone 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad in 
the beautiful Russian River country. 

Catching free rides on trains was 
a dangerous business, and there 
were many accidents. One of the ho- 
bo’s greatest fears was that he would 
end up “selling pencils.” Everyone 
has seen beggars in big cities, sitting 
against buildings with their pants 
pulled up to show that they have no 
legs, and with upturned hats beside 
them containing an assortment of 
pencils for sale. 


OBO SOCIETY was complex, and 

throughout its history it had 
both good and bad members. In his 
account of early-day hobo life, Jack 
London tells of young boys of ages 
twelve to fifteen who traveled in 
gangs and were considered danger- 
ous. Their favorite targets were 
drunks going home from the local 
saloons. But often they attacked 
working men in broad daylight, tak- 
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ing vhat cash their victims had 
along vvith their coats and shoes and 
hats, which could be sold to second- 
hand clothing stores. These were 
teen-agers who had run away from 
farms or reform schools or orphan- 
ages. By the 1930s they were gone 
from the scene. 

One of the better groups that 
made up the hobo society were the 
“bindle stiffs.” “Bindle” is a cor- 
ruption of the word ““bundle.” The 
bindle stiffs always carried a bedroll 
and a chuck sack containing their 
own cooking utensils, coffee, and a 
few basic food necessities. They fol- 
lowed the harvests, worked in lum- 
ber camps, and did any other odd 
jobs that came their way. They 
nearly always carried some money 
and therefore had to watch them- 
selves against groups like the road 
kids. They led the good lives on the 
road, always being warm at night in 
their bedrolls and seldom going 
hungry. They returned to the same 
farms every year for the harvests 
and were warmly welcomed because 
they were good workers and gener- 
ally good-natured and friendly. 

Many of the bindle stiffs in the 
early part of this century carried the 
card of the ‘‘Wobblies.’’ This was 
the nickname for members of the la- 
bor union International Workers of 
the World (IWW). This union had a 
vast membership that included 
workers in just about every industry, 
farm workers, lumberjacks, and 
most of the trades. An old hobo told 
me that he was once traveling into 
the Dakotas to work in the wheat 
harvest. He was sitting in the door- 
way of a boxcar with his feet hang- 
ing out. There were others riding in 
the car with him. One of them ap- 
proached him and asked if he car- 
ried the red card (the IWW member- 
ship card). When the hobo replied in 
the negative, he found himself sud- 
denly shoved out of the car, landing 
on the ballast along the track. Luck- 
ily the train was approaching a town 
and not moving very fast. Later that 
evening, the hobo had walked into 
town and was loitering in front of a 
saloon when he saw a man coming 
out and recognized him as the one 
who had shoved him off the train. 
He picked up a rock and closed his 
fist around it with the idea of 
smashing it into the man's nose. 
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Just at that moment the local con- 
stable, who was making his rounds 
to keep order among so many new- 
comers in town, came walking by, 
and the hobo lost his chance for re- 


venge. 

Then there were the young 
“streamliners”” who were always in 
a hurry to get somewhere without 
knowing why or what to do when 
they got there. They were given that 
name because they carried nothing 
that would not fit in their pockets. 
They did not want anything like a 
bedroll or a chuck sack that might 
get in the way of their catching a 
““hotshot”” freight or riding the 
blinds. Their restlessness and wan- 


derlust were unbelievable. They sel- 
dom did any work, but could usu- 
ally pick up some quick change 
panhandling on the streets. Often 
they could be spotted with bandan- 
nas tied around their heads, drop- 
ping off from behind the tender 
(coal car) on a passenger train as it 
came into a depot. Probably, as they 
grew older, they slowed their pace, 
and it is a good guess that some of 
them became bindle stiffs. 

There were many other types of 
hoboes—the winos, the dinos, the 
dingbats, and so on. The worst 
group to ever travel the road were 
the ““yeggs.” These were the hobo 
criminals. They did not work and 


held a ruthless grudge against soci- 
ety. They operated mostly at night, 
cracking safes in stores and robbing 
post offices in the smaller towns. At 
the end of the great wheat harvests, 
when the bindle stiffs were leaving 
and carrying their hard-earned 
money, the yeggs would descend on 
the area. These robbers often 
worked in pairs, one holding the 
gun and the other relieving the ho- 
boes of their cash. Their take would 
often run to thousands of dollars, 
and this was at a time when one dol- 
lar had about fifteen times the buy- 
ing power of today’s dollars. The 
hoboes themselves ended this men- 
ace by going to the local post office 


when they were paid off and buying 
money orders. These they sent 
ahead in their own name or possibly 
to a relative in a distant city who 
would hold it for them. By the 
1930s, there were few yeggs left. 
They were gone along with the road 
kids. 


Y THE 1930s there were old men 

who had spent nearly their en- 
tire lives on the road. They were 
called “old airedales” because of 
their beards, which often bore some 
resemblance to that breed of dog. 
They seldom rode the trains any- 
more, but preferred to vvalk. They 
vvere often seen along the main lines 


An “old airedale”” hobbles through 
a freight yard, perhaps on his way 
to the local hobo jungle. Some 
life-long vagabonds, growing too 
old and lame to ride the rails with 
younger “‘bindle stiffs,’’ continued 
their wanderings on foot until 
brought to a final halt by sickness, 
accident, or other misfortune. 


in their tattered overcoats, carrying 
extra large balloons and chuck 
sacks. They were at the stage of life 
that demanded more comfort. Being 
loners, they did not talk much to 
anyone and were lost in their own 
thoughts. 

Many of these old-timers had 
come to America with the waves of 
immigrants in the last century. They 
had been sent to projects in the west 
by labor contractors. Most of them 
stayed on these jobs just long 
enough to get the lay of the land and 
then “took up their beds and 
walked”” (a Biblical quotation used 
by hoboes long ago, meaning that 
they rolled up their bindles and hit 
the road). They built railroads and 
great dams, worked on farms and in 
the wheat harvests. Many took part 
in the gold rush in the Klondike. 
Some traveled to other lands as deck 
hands on freighters. Robert Service 
describes them in one of his poems: 
““Theirs is the curse of gypsy blood 
and they don’t know how to rest!”” 
But these men did not consider their 
lot to be a curse—for the most part, 
they loved the life. 

It was my good fortune many 
years ago to become friends with 
one of these old airedales and to 
cross paths with him more than 
once. Again I was working as night 
telegrapher, in the mountains of 
California. During the hunting sea- 
son one of the depot employees had 
shot a deer. Never having tasted ven- 
ison, I asked him to give me a cut, 
and he brought two raw steaks. But 
I lived in a hotel room and had no 
way to prepare them, so that morn- 
ing I stopped at the grocery store 
and picked up some ““hopins”” (po- 
tatoes and vegetables) and headed 
for the hobo jungle. There was just 
one quite elderly hobo there, and he 
greeted me warmly. I explained that 
I had all the makings of a feast if he 
could furnish the means for prepar- 
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Bindle stiffs were the “ 
“upper crust” of hobo | 
society; here one 
pauses before joining 
his fellow free-spirited 

travelers on yet 
another adventure on 
the open road. 


ing it. He was delighted at the pros- 
pect, and out of his chuck sack came 
everything we needed. What we 
cooked was indeed a feast. 

After we had filled ourselves, my 
new friend, whose name was Pat 
Ryan, told me about his life on the 
road—a life he loved. He had left 
Ireland in the last century to join his 
brothers who were already in Amer- 

_ica. His mother and sisters had all 
cried when he departed, believing 
they would never see him again. In 
this they were correct. 

Some time after we met, when I 
was in Chicago, Pat sent me a letter 
with a drawing of the ship on which 
he had crossed the Atlantic. It was a 
square-rigged sailing ship resem- 
bling the packets that sailed between 
England and America in the first 
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half of the nineteenth century. I read 
later how many of these old sailing 
ships had been put back in service to 
handle the mass immigration to 
America after the Irish potato fam- 
ine. 

Some years later I was destined to 
encounter Pat Ryan again. It was 
during World War IT, and I was liv- 
ing in a Sacramento boarding 
house. One weekend my friend 
Harold Johns (who also had been 
on the road previous to the war) and 
I decided to visit the same mountain 
town where I had been a telegrapher. 
We left the bus there and walked out 
to the hobo jungle. Much to my de- 
light, there was Pat Ryan, once 
again sitting by the fire with a can of 
hot coffee. He and Johns took to 
each other and became fast friends. 


+ 


We cooked up a meal and that eve- 
ning laid out our bindles under the 
stars. Then we sat on a rise and 
watched the trains going by with 
their mighty mountain steam en- 
gines. Pat Ryan had been on the 
road long before anyone heard of an 
automobile, and he told us what 
hobo life was like then and of the 
jobs he had worked. Harold and I 
commented to each other how good 
it was to be away from the city and 
our jobs. We felt alive again. 

Pat Ryan is long departed now. 
Like so many of the old airedales, 
he probably died in his bedroll along 
the main line of one ofthe railroads. 
These old men of the road are a 
thing of the past now, and maybe it 
is for the best. Back in those times, 
they asked only to be let alone, and 


the America of that day respected 
their vvish. They cost the taxpayer 
nothing, except possibly to bury 
them when section men found their 
bodies along the tracks. They died 
alone, free, and in the open air. 
Their wonderful stories died with 
them. 


I DO NOT KNOW whose life is more 
rewarding—that of the man who 
lives a customary career pattern or 
the man who lives on the road. 
Maybe it all comes under the old 
saying “Beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder.” What seems right for one 
person would be pure disaster for 
another. I have read articles by an 
ex-hobo who calls himself Hood 
River Blackie. This man spent forty 
years on the road. Forty years as a 
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hobo is my idea of a life well spent. 

Like all hoboes, I hated steady 
work. With a steady job there was 
nothing to look forward to except 
year-in and year-out drudgery. With 
seasonal work, the hobo always 
knew that when a job had run its 
course he could again take to the 
road and meet his friends on the 
freight trains or skid rows or in the 
jungles. He knew that the next job 
he worked would be completely dif- 
ferent from the last. In seasonal 
work there was little chance to grow 
tired and bored, for before this hap- 
pened the job would end and he 
could hit the road again. An old 
hobo song nicely expresses the ro- 
ver’s way of thinking: “But my 
troubles fail when I hit the trail 
packin’ my old balloon!” 


Enjoying a nostalgic 
visit to a California 
hobo jungle in 1943, 
the author (right) and 
his friend Harold 
Johns enjoy campfire- 
brewed coffee while 
long-time wanderer 
Pat Ryan (shadow in 
foreground) takes their 
picture. 


Suburbs and real-estate develop- 
ments now cover many of the camps 
where men of the road once gos- 
siped around jungle fires. Skid rows 
have given way to high-rises. To 
many, this probably seems to be an 
improvement, but to me, still think- 
ing like a hobo, America has suf- 
fered a great loss. Yet I try not to 
grieve over the ones who are gone, 
for I shall soon be joining them. As 
Stephen Foster said in a song: 
“Why do I sigh that my friends 
come not again....” * 


Drummond Mansfield, who spent many 
years “on the road,” has worked as a 
railroad telegrapher, train dispatcher, 
and artist. He is now the owner of a gal- 
lery and art school in Bloomington, In- 
diana. 
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America’s Everyday Past 


For more than two centuries, women lighthouse keepers 
have endured loneliness, privation, and storms to protect those 
who brave the sea. 


Women 
of the 


Lights 


by Elinor De Wire 


URING THE LAST SEVERAL DECADES, America's 
1) uniformed services have made admirable 

progress toward nondiscriminatory employ- 
ment of women, and females now seek and receive 
many assignments once given exclusively to males. One 
branch of the uniformed services, however—the light- 
house service—has employed women for equal pay and 
rank since before the American Revolution. Women's 
contributions to this organization comprise a large part 
of our current knowledge of a lifestyle now nearing ex- 
tinction. 

Because of the perils associated with lighthouse life, 
the occupation of light keeper carried with it a generous 
measure of prestige. Dangerous storms, unnatural so- 
cial deprivation, and occasional physical injury were all 
part of the job. Women nevertheless eagerly competed 
for appointments and assured the government they were 
capable of handling the sometimes demanding work. 

“I know how to row, and run an engine, and steer a 
boat,” wrote one applicant, “*. . . [and I] shall wear 
trousers instead of skirts.” 

The lighthouse service actually began in 1716, with 
the building of the first beacon at Boston Harbor, but 
an official uniform and set of regulations were not is- 
sued to light keepers until 1884. Early keepers learned 
their trade on duty, and, since the old candles and oil 
lamps were simple to tend, and the majority of the keep- 


Seeking to re-create the mood of an almost-forgotten 
facet of American life, photographer Andrew Cier 
visited North Head lighthouse, a nineteenth-century 
beacon in southwest Washington state. 
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ers’ duties involved housekeeping, women were natural 
candidates for the job. 

Later, however, the introduction of intricate French 
lenses and their sophisticated revolving machinery com- 
plicated the keeper’s work, but women had little trouble 
adjusting to the changes. Like their male counterparts, 
they were not rendered unnecessary by complex ad- 
vancements in pharology (the science of lighthouse illu- 
mination and construction), but rather by simplification 
and automation in the twentieth century. 

Among the earliest female light keepers was Hannah 
Thomas of Plymouth, Massachusetts. That settlement’s 
first beacon was built on the Thomas family’s property 
in 1769, at the end of a long finger of land the pilgrims 
had named the Gurnet, in honor of a plentiful fish in the 
waters of their homeland. 

Plymouth’s twenty-foot wood towers were listed as 
twin lights—a unique style of lighthouse construction 
involving two separate towers, two lanterns, and twice 
the usual work for the keeper. Hannah assisted her hus- 
band at first, then assumed full responsibility for the 
station after his death. Probably unaware of her uncom- 
mon status, she performed all the duties of her male co- 
workers—in addition to keeping a home and raising a 
family—and received equal pay. 

Women frequently inherited the keeper’s position fol- 
lowing the deaths of their husbands. The government, it 
seemed, had no reservations about appointing women 
with several years of apprentice-typeexperience, and by 
1851, thirty widows had succeeded their husbands as 
light keepers. Lighthouse records indicate that as a 
group the women had longer careers and moved less fre- 
quently than male light keepers, and the reports of light- 
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house inspectors showed them to be exceptionally tidy 
and meticulous. 

Widowed Clara Emory Maddocks kept Maine”s 
Owl’s Head Lighthouse for several decades, and, in ad- 
dition to household chores, rearing children, and tend- 
ing the high, promontory lighthouse, she rang the sta- 
tion fog bell by-hand in periods of reduced visibility. 

As a retired centenarian in the 1940s, Mrs. Maddocks 
recalled many unusual incidents during her tenure at 
Owl’s Head. Storms often tossed spray over her house, 
eighty feet above sea, and one winter was so. frigid that 
the bay totally froze over, and people rode over the ice 
in horse-drawn sleighs. 

Eleven shipwrecks occurred in the area while Mrs. 
Maddocks lived at Owl's Head, and she participated in 
many rescue efforts. She recalled one rescue in which 
the survivor had to be hauled up the promontory”s sheer 
precipice with ropes and pulleys; the victim was her 
prize milk cow that had accidentally fallen over the cliff. 
The beast was returned to its pasture no worse for the 
experience, and no rescuing fee was asked of Mrs. Mad- 
docks, for her benevolent occupation was revered by all. 

Betsy Humphrey, of Monhegan Island Light in 
Maine's Muscongus Bay, served a keepership of eigh- 
teen years following the death of her husband. Confed- 
erate raiders threatened to put out her light during the 
Civil War, but she kept it burning in memory of one of 
her sons who had died fighting on Southern soil. After 
the war, Betsy took a pay cut from $820 to $700 per 
year—a loss that affected many postwar keepers. 

In the Southeast, the matriarch of widowed keepers 
was Maria Younghaus, who tended Mississippi’s Biloxi 
Light for an impressive fifty-one years. During her ca- 
reer the tower was painted black, and, since this color 
change coincided with the assassination of President 
Lincoln, many Southerners believed it was a drape of 
mourning. 

California’s ““grande dame”” of lighthouses was Em- 
ily Fish, the respected widow of a Monterey doctor, who 
not only operated her brilliant charge efficiently and ec- 
onomically but was a prominent social leader as well. 
Mrs. Fish’s widowed daughter, Juliet, followed her 
mother’s example in choosing a keeper’s career. She re- 
ceived an appointment to Angel Island Lighthouse in 
San Francisco Bay and is fondly remembered for once 
having manually pounded the station fog bell for twenty 
uninterrupted hours when its striking mechanism failed. 

On the blustery shores of the Great Lakes, Harriet 
Colfax recorded a number of fierce storms coming in 
off the lakes during her fifty-year career as a light 
keeper. She worked beyond the age of eighty, heating 
the oil for the Michigan City Lighthouse on her kitchen 
woodstove, then carrying it onto a pier and up the tower 
stairs. During one terrible storm, she had just vacated 
the lighthouse when it blew over and disappeared into 
the murk of Lake Michigan. 

Living accommodations for lightkeepers varied, but 
one feature common to all was solitude. Maine keeper 
Kate Nevins was content to live in the beached hulk of a 


Tending the Lights 


HE MAIN DUTY of lighthouse 

keepers vvas to see that the 
light operated vvith maximum effi- 
ciency, and the nature of their 
vork varied as the science of 
pharology progressed. In the days 
of ““vyhale oil and wicks,’’ lamp oil 
vvas carried to the lantern room in 
large cans, and the lamp reser- 
voirs, which sometimes numbered 
in the dozens, had to be kept con- 
stantly full. Using special scissors, 
the keeper periodically trimmed 
the lamp wicks to their proper 
height and cleaned smoke haze 
and dirt from the lamp globes— 
duties that sometimes had to be re- 
peated several times a night. The 
bowl-shaped, silver-plated reflec- 
tors that intensified the beam were 
polished with nonabrasive cleaners 
for maximum reflective quality, 
and all brasswork and metal was 
kept shiny and dirt-free. 

But even at their cleanest, reflec- 
tors did not focus large amounts 
of light. In 1828 Frenchman 
Augustin Fresnel invented an ad- 
vanced system of bullseye lenses 
and prisms (see illustration) that 
produced an extremely bright 
beam. A good, clean reflector sys- 
tem could produce, at best, a 
twenty-thousand-candlepower 
beam; the Fresnel system boosted 
this to eighty-thousand candle- 
power or more. (In clear weather, 
a ten-thousand candlepower light 
is visible for eighteen miles.) The 
complex new system, which with 
its turning mechanism might weigh 
as much as five tons, required spe- 
cial care. Special dusters, spirits of 
wine, and rouges were used to 
clean and polish the fragile lenses, 
which sometimes contained more 
than a thousand prisms. Prior to 
the introduction of electric mo- 
tors, lighthouse lenses were turned 
by clockwork mechanisms pow- 
ered by huge weights, and the 
gears of these required careful oil- 
ing and periodic winding. 

Above all else, the light keeper 
had to be a meticulous eradicator 
of dirt, for it was the greatest en- 
emy of the lighting apparatus. In 
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addition to the lens itself, the in- 
terior and exterior plate glass of 
the lantern windows had to be kept 
spotless to avoid obscuring the 
beam, and special handholds were 
sometimes built into the exterior 
framework for the keeper to grasp 
while working at such perilous 
heights. Birds, salt spray, and wind 
often made window washing a 
daily routine. 

The lighthouse keeper was also 
responsible for fog signals. Bells 
were struck by hand until striker 
mechanisms were developed in the 
mid-nineteenth century. Some- 
times the fog equipment stood a 
distance from the lighthouse, as in 
the case of Monhegan Island, 
Maine, whose female keeper had 
to alert the fog signal keeper on 
nearby Manana Island by means 
of a bell wired from her house to 
his. When steam power was 
adopted for fog signals, keepers 
found themselves wrestling with 
cantankerous boilers, but electric 
motors eased their labors after 
about 1920. 

The Lighthouse Board, orga- 
nized in 1852 to supervise the oper- 
ation of the nation’s beacons, 


brought a new level of organiza- 
tion and efficiency to lighthouse 
tending. The Board instructed 
keepers to maintain ‘‘watches’’ on 
their lights and to have ‘‘every- 
thing put in order for lighting in 
the evening by 10 o’clock A.M. 
daily.” In addition to tending to 
the lighthouse, keepers were re- 
sponsible for taking care of their 
own housing, provisions, and live- 
stock; were to be prepared at all 
times for inspectors and govern- 
ment officials; and were to be 
ready to provide aid in the event of 
shipwrecks or other emergencies. 
Good light keepers were well- 
rounded practitioners of many 
jobs, including rescue and salvage, 
boat handling, weather forecast- 
ing, mechanics, first aid, house- 
keeping, and farming. There were 
few duties from which female 
keepers were exempted—one being 
the chore of painting the tower— 
and these exceptions were based 
on the physical danger rather than 
the skill involved. 

In 1910 the Lighthouse Board 

was replaced by the Bureau of 
Lighthouses, and in 1939 the 
United States Coast Guard as- 
sumed jurisdiction over the bea- 
cons. The introduction of electric- 
powered lights and improved 
mechanization and automation, 
even to the point of making sta- 
tions completely unattended, has 
led to a steady decline in the num- 
ber of nonautomated lights. Today 
only twenty-three lighthouses in 
the United States still have person- 
nel assigned to them. 
_ The last woman to serve as a ci- 
vilian lighthouse keeper was Fan- 
nie Salter of the Turkey Point 
Lighthouse on Chesapeake Bay, 
who took over after the death of 
her husband in 1925 and finally re- 
tired in 1947. As of January 1987, 
a proud tradition of more than 
two hundred years still continues 
in the person of a single individ- 
ual: Petty Officer Karen McLean 
commands the U.S. Coast Guard 
Light Station on the Kennebec 
River, Maine. * 


Talented amateur naturalist Laura Hecox (below, with 
her mother) served as keeper to the Santa 
Cruz, California, lighthouse from 1883 to 1917. 
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wrecked steamer while tending Winter Island Light; but 
at New York Harbor”s Robbin’s Reef Light the keeper’s 
wife Katie Walker complained bitterly at her first sight 
of the squat, telescoping tower. “The sight of water 
whichever way I look makes me lonesome and blue,” 
she told her husband. 

Yet Kate grew to love her harbor-locked home and 
eventually became phobic of the noise and confusion in 
the surrounding metropolitan area. She rowed her chil- 
dren to school eaeh day on Staten Island but rarely set 
foot on land. After her husband died, Katie assumed the 
duties at Robbins Reef. 

She buried her husband on Staten Island Hill and of- 
ten looked across to his grave from the lighthouse. His 
message “Mind the light, Katie” came to mind daily, 
and for almost four decades she heeded it faithfully. She 
has been credited with more than fifty rescues in New 
York Harbor, but the one she remembered most vvas that 
of a little Scottie dog. As Katie searched for survivors of 
a wrecked schooner, the near-dead dog appeared on the 
end of her oar. She took him to the warm lighthouse and 
poured hot coffee down his throat. A week later, the 
schooner’s captain returned to claim his recovered pet. 
The little dog appeared to weep as Katie handed him 
down the lighthouse ladder. 

“It is strange,’’ Katie Walker later recalled, “that one 
of the pleasantest memories I have of my more than 
thirty years in the lighthouse should be the loving grati- 
tude of a dog.” 


Ke DAUGHTERS often followed in the foot- 
steps of their fathers, or, having become so enam- 
ored of the sequestered, lighthouse life, they never again 
lived apart from the sea. 

Poet Celia Thaxter spent nearly all her life on the iso- 
lated Isles of Shoals, New Hampshire, where her father 
served at White Island Light. Though Celia never be- 
came a keeper herself, the sea greatly affected her view 
of life, and she left a legacy of verse extolling its moods. 

While living at lonely Boon Island Light in her child- 
hood, Celia read of a keeper who had died there in the 
1850s, leaving his young bride alone on the barren 
ledge. Night after night, the frightened woman lit the 
lantern and waited for help, but no one came. Slowly, 
her sanity dissolved, and finally the beacon fell unat- 
tended. 

When fishermen noticed that Boon Island’s tower 
was dark, they came to investigate and found the keep- 
er’s mad widow guarding his decomposed body. Celia’s 
impressions of what that horrible moment must have 
been like were recorded in one of her poems. The last 
verse concludes: 


They bore the dead and living both away 

With anguish time seemed powerless to destroy. 
She turned, and backward gazed across the bay,— 
Lost in the sad sea lay her rose of joy. 


Not far from Boon Island lies a treacherous ledge of 
Down East rock known as Matinicus. During heavy 


storms, the sea breaches the island, and the two granite 
towers are gnawed by the waves. It was here, in the terri- 
ble gales of 1856 and 1857, that teenage Abigail Burgess 
gained fame. 

Abigail’s father, keeper Samuel Burgess, had received 
his appointment in 1853, but due to Mrs. Burgess’s poor 
health he was also forced to work as a lobsterman to 
afford her expensive medicines. When Burgess was 
away tending his traps or selling lobsters or buying sup- 
plies on the mainland, it was Abigail who ran the lights. 

In January 1856, Abbie's father was detained ashore 
as a storm raged over Penobscot Bay. Alone at the light 
with a sick mother and small sisters, Abbie worked tire- 
lessly to keep Matinicus”s twenty-eight lamps burning. 
As the storm’s intensity increased, the station’s old 
dwelling was destroyed, and Abbie bravely rescued the 
family’s pet hens before their coop washed away. 

“Though at times greatly exhausted with my labors,” 
she wrote later, ““not once did the lights fail. Under God 
I was able to perform all my accustomed duties as well 
as my father’s.” : 

Keeper Burgess was stranded on shore by a storm 
again the following winter, and again Abbie faithfully 
tended the lights, but this time it was three weeks before 
the keeper could safely return. He found the family 
gathered around a meager meal of eggs and cornmeal 
mush with Abbie asking the blessing. The towers were 
clean and lit, as they had been throughout his absence. 

Keepers received their assignments through political 
appointment until the late nineteenth century, and light- 
keeper Samuel Burgess was dismissed in favor of John 
Grant following the election of Abraham Lincoln. Ab- 
bie remained at Matinicus to acquaint its new keeper 
with the station, but her devotion soon found another 
target—Grant's son and assistant keeper, Isaac. 

Within a year Abbie and Isaac were married and be- 
came the assistant keepers at Matinicus. Four children 
were born on the rock before Isaac was transferred to 
nearby Whitehead Light in 1875. Abbie continued as his 
assistant and took part in an 1881 rescue that earned 
Isaac a silver medal from the U.S. Lifesaving Service. 

The couple retired in 1890 due to Abbie’s poor health, 
and two years later she died at the age of fifty-two. 
Shortly before her death she had confided to a friend: 
“If ever I have a gravestone, I would like it in the form 
of a lighthouse or beacon.” A half-century later Abbie’s 
wish was carried out by historian Edward Rowe Snow, 
who placed a small replica of Matinicus Light on her 
plain stone. 

One of California’s most revered lighthouse daugh- 
ters was Laura Hecox, the ninth of ten children born to 
minister and keeper Adna Hecox, who had traveled 
West with a wagon train in 1846 and was instrumental in 
the effort to have a lighthouse built at Santa Cruz. 
Laura’s mother, Margaret Hecox, was a gifted writer 
who chronicled her trek westward in a volume titled 
California Caravan. 

Laura was no less ambitious than her parents. From 
childhood she was a curious and avid collector of natu- 


Ida Lewis was credited with saving the lives of nearly 
twenty people during her years of service as the keeper 
of the Lime Rock, Rhode Island, lighthouse. 
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Mary Israel assisted her husband as the keeper 
of the Old Point Loma, California, lighthouse and 
with him raised a family of four children. 
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ral history specimens. Her studies of the flora and fauna 
of the California coast won praise from scholars, and 
she was regarded as one of the nation's leading amateur 
naturalists. Laura”s collections included fossils, Indian 
relics, shells, bird eggs, and marine specimens. She cor- 
responded with a number of scientists, one of whom 
was so impressed by her professional documentation of 
California natural history that he named a new speci- 
men in her honor. 

Laura became keeper of Santa Cruz Light in 1883, 
following the death of her father. By then her collections 
took up an entire room in the lighthouse. She delighted 
in showing her personal museum to visitors and in giv- 
ing tours of the station. Laura insisted that everyone 
remove their shoes before viewing the lantern’s costly, 
fourth-order Fresnel lens, which had been imported 
from Paris. Even the smallest amount of dust could 
scratch its delicate prisms, and Laura was careful to 
keep it spotless. 

Laura Hecox never married, and, upon her retirement 
in 1917, she gave her collections to the citizens of Santa 
Cruz and helped them establish a museum. She lived out 
her remaining days giving lectures to museum visitors 
and recollecting her experiences as a lady light keeper. 


P ERHAPS THE MOST FAMOUS vvoman keeper in Amer- 
ica vvas Ida Levvis, a tall, slender lady from Lime 
Rock, Rhode Island, who is credited with the greatest 
number of officially recorded rescues by a light keeper. 
Ida assisted her father, Captain Hosea Lewis, from 1857 
until his death in 1872, and during this time she rescued 
a number of Newport Bay victims, including four care- 
less youths, a drunken soldier, and a farmer's prize 
sheep. Her picture appeared in Harper’s Weekly in 
1869, with an account noting that her rescue of a drown- 
ing man “was a most daring feat, and required courage 
and perseverance such as few of the male sex even are 
possessed of.”” 

Suffrage leader Susan B. Anthony gave Lewis a pas- 
sage in her journal Revolution, and letters poured into 
Ida’s mailbox from all over the world. Some contained 
marriage proposals, but being a wife was not for Ida— 
she was entirely devoted to Lime Rock. Only a few 
months after her October 1870 wedding to fisherman 
William Wilson, Ida separated from him and again con- 
centrated her energies on light keeping. 

In 1879 Ida was appointed official keeper of the Lime 
Rock light. Her popularity soared even higher than be- 
fore, and among her fans was President Ulysses S. 
Grant, who rolled up his pant-legs and waded through 
the water to visit Ida. ““To see her I'd get wet up to my 
armpits,’’ Grant told the press. 

At sixty-four years of age, Ida was voted a pension 
from the Carnegie Hero Fund, but, five years later, she 
was mildly censured by the governmen* for doing things 
the old-fashioned way. Her brother beh. ed it was this 
painful insult, plus rumors that the lighthouse was to be 
discontinued, that triggered a stroke that ended her life 
in 1911. 
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Atleast twice during each nightly vigil, the lightkeeper 
had to make a long, lonely climb to the lamp 
to light, tend, or extinguish the beacon’s flame. 


HE MONOTONY AND LONELINESS of lighthouse life 

has been depicted many ways, but the story of Elba 
Islands Florence Martus presents perhaps the most sen- 
sitive image of a woman's devotion to duty. Florence 
was the sister of keeper George Martus, who gave nearly 
fifty years of service to the range lights at the mouth of 
the Savannah River. ; 

Florence had led a sheltered life, growing up on lonely 
Cockspur Island with her brother and widowed father, 
but she made up for the lack of excitement by taking an 
avid interest in local history. At Elba Island, she was the 
unofficial tour guide for curious visitors to the light- 
house. She could lecture for hours on the interesting his- 
tories of Tybee Island, Fort Pulaski, and Savannah. 

In 1887, legend says, a young Navy lieutenant from 
Massachusetts visited Elba Island and was immediately 
smitten with eighteen-year-old Florence. He returned 
daily for weeks, and on the eve of his ship’s departure 
promised to return and marry the island girl. As a token 
of love, he gave her his white neckerchief, and Florence 
vowed to wave it as his shipped passed Elba Island. 

Her beau sailed away, and after several months with 
no word from him, Florence began to doubt his inten- 
tions. Hoping to let him know she still cared, she started 
waving the neckerchief at every ship passing in and out 
of the Savannah River. Perhaps in some briny taproom, 
she thought, a sailor would tell of the Waving Girl of 
Elba Island, and the lieutenant would be reminded of 
his promise. 

Years passed, and still no word came from her fiancè. 
By then, however, the pain of rejection had been re- 
placed by a passion for greeting ships, and Florence be- 
came world-famous. By day she waved the white neck- 
erchief, and at night she swung a lantern slowly from 
side to side. It was a faithful greeting every seaman 
looked forward to when his ship passed Elba Island. 
When Florence’s brother retired in 1931, she had been 
waving to ships an astounding forty-four years. 

Florence Martus died alone in a Savannah hospital 
twelve years later, but grateful seamen did not forget 
her. Her unselfish devotion is held in memory by a 
statue on the Savannah waterfront. Frozen in a pose of 
eternal greeting, the waving figure aptly represents all 
women who have sacrificed to protect those who brave 
the sea. 


Sighing, I climbed the lighthouse stair, 

Half forgetting my grief and pain; 

And while the day died, sweet and fair, 

I lit the lamps again. 

[Celia Thaxter’s “The Wreck of the Pocahontas’’] x 


Elinor De Wire, who lives in Connecticut, is a freelance writer 
with a special interest in maritime topics. 
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